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POETRY. 


THE CAPTIVE PIRATE, 
BY MISS PARDOE. 


No plumed cap was on his head— 
No sword was at his thigh— 
And of the band which erst he led, 
Not one was standing nigh; 
His hour of pomp and pride was o’er, 
Jie was a battle-chief no more— 
His friends—his followers were gone, 
And he was left to die alone! 


Ahme! it isa bitter thing, 
When those to whom in joy we clung, 
Forsake us in our withering, 
Nor yield their former faith a tongue! 
Ali me!—it is a bitter fate, 
'l'o teel their falsehood all too late— 
To read it, when our fame is hurl’d 
‘To earth—a footstool for the world! 
A world which is not prompt to spare, 
But battens on each overthrow, 
As it were a banquet, and to know 
We are forsaken in despair— 
Alone thus, in captivity, 
The tetter’d Pirate came todie. , 


His cheek was pale, but on his brow, 
There was a deep and crimson glow; 
And in his eye there was a light, 
With some internal feeling bright : 
His firm and scorniul lip was curl'd, 
As’‘t were in pity fora world, 
Which could not find her crime 
More bitter punishment than death— 
And thus he stood in life’s best prime, 
Ready to yield his forfeit breath ; 
He knew not how to shrink, or fly— 
Skill’d but to dare—to do—and die! 


He had been great in early life, 
But years had brought their bitterness: 
And, canker’d by their sting aud strife, 
His haughty soul had bow’d to this— 
Bow’d, but not bent—he scorned to be 
Less than a monarch of the sea! 


There was a chain upon his wrist— 
Achain beneath his knee— 
He wore them as some trophied spoil : 
He shrank not from their iron coil: 
He sought not to resist. 


Years had beheld him brave and free— 
For even in his piracy, 

He had been mercifully brave,— 

Swift to subdue--as swift to save! 
now, When liberty 

Had fuil'd him, what was being now! 

When crime was branded on lis brow; 
When the cold fetters of the law 

Had clasp'd his limbs within their chain 
And left in Freedom’s pride a flaw 

No happier fate could cleanse again ; 
Beiter to die ten thousand times, 
‘Than live a branded man of crimes! 


There was one memory—alas! 

That such should o'er the spirit pass 

In its last hour of life—a thought 

With agony so darkly fraught: 

It was more bitter far to him ° 

Than dungeon-vault, or fetter’d limb. 

That thought—Afiection’s setting sun! 

That thought was with his cherish’done! 
How he nad loved her, they may tell, 
Who centre all they prize on earth, 
All of endearment—value—worth— 

in one sole object—'twas the spell 

Of his existence : she could bless 

Hlisspirit by her tenderness: 

When storms and teimpests compass’d him, 

He knew that one fond eye was dim—- 

And, oh! how deeply thought endears, 

When dwelling on a loved one’s tears! 


And she to him for years had been 
The arid desert’s spot of greeun— 
The one tree in the wilderness— 
The loved, \one, spirit-soothing bird, 
Whose gentle voice is never heard 
So sweetly asin solitude.— 
Yes, she had been e’en more than this! 
And when « memory would intrude 

Of by-past years, she smiled away 

The gathering cloud—it could not stay— 
And oft when sounds of revelry 

Peal’d out among his daring band; 
When laugh, and jest, and gibe were free 

And he turn’d loathingly away, 

To where his brow Heaven's breezes fann’d ; 
llow sweet to fly those crime-stained men, 
To rest against her heart again, 

To feel her warm breath play 

Upon his care-traced, sunburnt cheek, 

To see her smile—to hear her speak— 

Oh! then, then, could his loved one bless 

Like water ia the wilderness! 


There was another thought as dear, 

As holy, crossed his spirit here, 

His child! his cherub child! so young, 
That yet her unskill’d, infant tongue, 
Could but one sound of meaning tame 
That one—it was his Pirate-name!- 
The name by which his hardy crew, 
Alone their fearless leader knew ; 

The task had been her mother’s choice— 
She breathed it with her mother’s voice! 


Husband, and Father !— twas in vain; 
His eye was on his prison-chain— 

And then he pictured as he stood, 

His fond one in her widowhood— 

And, anguish upon anguish piled, 

His beautiful,—dis orphan cluld! 


Up rose the sun: he smiled to see, 
Through prison-bars, its majesty ; 
But ah! hesmiled most bitterly— 

He had been used to see it rise 

Surrounded but by sea and skies— 

‘l'o trace its progress in the wave— 

To rail it for the warmth it gave—- 
But now he owned a darker lot, 
He saw it, but he felt it not. 


Another day—the pang was past ; 
‘ Such sulfering was too keen to last. 

They come to drag him to bis fate 

Tremultuous came, but came tov late. 

The worm cannot forever gnaw ;— 

They found him stretched upon his straw: 
When fate had done his last and worst, 
The heart which could not bend had burst. 


SELECT TALES. 


LUCY AUSTIN. 


It was a happy, perchance, if less wealthy, time 
for England, when her mothers, instead of purchas- 
ing with broken hearts the hard-won privilege of 
sending sons to fill a foreign grave, earned, with un- 
felt privations, the precious boon of storing their 
minds with lore for time and eternity—when every 
return of the mild, studious candidate for college 
honours was an era Of unmixed pride and rejoicing; 
and’ when at length some humble vicarage, or still 
more unostentatious curacy, sheltered the declining 
years of the mother who procured, and crowned the 
bounded wishes of the son who deserved it. 

It was with feelings and anticipations such as these, 
that the widow of a curate in the west of England, 
left with an only son and daughter, dedicated (re- 
serving scarcely the means of subsistence for herself 
and her little girl) three-fourths of her slender pro- 
vision to the education of her Richard for his father’s 
sacred profession. 

While this devoted parent lived, her little pit- 
tance and rare economy sufficed to maintain both, 
especially as by teaching a village school she ma- 
naged to increase her means, and forward her only 
daughter’s simple education. But this laudable ex- 
ertion proved one to which she was unequal; her 
health sunk under confinement, and she died some- 
what unexpectedly, leaving Lucy, at the critical age 
of sixteen, to the sole guardianship of a brother not 
may years older, and with no earthly provision save 
wi.tshe sight share with him frum the scanty en- 
dowment to which, by his own, assiduity and good 
conduet, he had earoed a title, for the prosecution of 
his college studies. 

The orphans clung to each other with the instinct 
of desolation. Lucy, in the innocence of her heart, 
saw no obstacle to accompany Richard to Oxford; 
and Richard, who knew that her only alternative 
would be servitude among strangers, had not the 
heart to undeceive her. He only recalled to her 
mind and his own their mother’s thousand anxious 
warnings and invaluable counsels. ‘* Lucy,” said 
he, *‘ you are too young and too pretty to be seen at 
Oxford. If ze go there with me, you must be con- 
tent to live like a little bird in a cage, with no one 
but your brother to sing to, or to take notice of you. 
1 fear it willbe a dull life for you, Lucy; and a 
strange, to lose the green fields, and merry rambles 
among them with your young companions, to be 
cooped up in a distant lodging with me and my 
musty books, Don’t you think so, Lucy, my dar-, 


dear Richard’s necls, and say that a prison, with him 
to visit and console her, would be better than a palace 
away from him. So, in spite of shrugs and whispers 
from neighbours too sage not to give advice, thought 
too poor or too selfish/to give any thing else, the or- 
phans set off together fer the University, at the com- 
mencement of the third year of Richard’s academical 
career. 

Permission to live beyond walls had been easily 
obtained by a lad of Richard’s tried steadiness; and 
in the outskirts of the town a lodging was found, com- 
bining indispensable economy with strict privacy, 
and somewhat of tresh air within doors at least, for 
Lucy. Arrangements were made pith an old woman, 
too blind and deaf to see or hear mure than was con- 
venient, for supplying the orphans’ few wants, and 
performing the drudgery of their simple menage; 
and Lucy, who never stirred from the plain work 
with which college sempsiresses are amply furnished, 
except in the dusk, under her brother’s protection, 
lived contented, nay, cheerful, on the joy of his daily 
return to their humble fireside, and the rare hope of 
a twilight ramble with him in the nightingale haunt- 
ed depths of B——wood. 

Richard, engrossed as he was by all the energies 
of laudable industry and suecessful competition, 
sometimes actually started to behold, on returning 
home, the daily increasing loveliness of his gentle 
sister, whose flush of youthful and rustic beauty had 
received frota months of thoughtful confinement a 
shade of almost superhuman delicacy and interest. 


ling?” But Lucy would throw her arms round her } ' 


their gentlest mood, rarely visited, flitted flushes 
like rosy clouds across some glassy lake. Her soft 
eyes had exchanged the joyous glance of girlhood 
for the soul-reaching expression of early thoughtful- 
ness; and her figure, almost too light and evanescent 
for health, was but the more pertect in grace and 
symmetry. Even the purblind old charwoman mut- 


.| tered ejaculations of mingled pity and admiration; 


and Richard trembled as he gazed on the flower, 
which he privately resolved, at whatever sacrifice, 
to remove the following year to a less perilous at- 

The dangers of the present season were, he flat- 
tered himself, nearly over. The term was drawing 
to a close, and not a tuft in Oxford so much as sus- 
ected the existence of Lucy Austin. Her brother 
ad ever been too obscure to have many associates, 
and too shy to make many friends among strangers; 
and now, when rendered almost morose by fear of 


pa danger to Lucy, the haunts of the unsocial 


ookworm afforded few temptations to visiters even 
of his own unprivileged class. 

An incident, however, occurred, which at once 
disconcerted the prudential and meritorious sacri- 
fices of Richard’s whole academic campaign. <A few 
weeks previous to the close of the term, the usual 
rowing match between Oxford and Cambridge was 
to take place at Henley. None, perhaps, but an 
Oxonian or a Cantab knows what a joke are all sub- 
lunary competitions to a University boat-race; and 
no individuals, perhaps, had ever more reason to 
ery, ‘*a plague on both your houses!” than poor 
Richard Austin, 

His quiet and retiring habits, and studious avoid- 
ance of all display and expertise, would have made 
him the last to embark in a contest requiring the ut- 
most energies of purse and person; but rowing 
Seance he had practised from infancy on his native 

“xe,) was his solitar7 recreation at college, and his 

unrivalled excellence in the art was universally 
known. It so happened, that the day before the 
match, a picked man of the Oxford crew was sum- 
moned to attend a dying parent; and so inferior were 
those from among whom a substitute might be se- 
lected, that the aquatic reputation of Alma Mater 
began to totter to iis very centre, 

To no one was this impending discomfiture more 
grievous than to tue young Earl of D—*, the grand 
patron and champion of the contest, and one of the 
best-tempered wu. yest-beloved youths ever educated 
at Oxford. He ‘and his ecmrades were sunk in abl 
the depressing anticipations of inevitable defeat, 
when some one suggested Dick Austin, of Queen’s, 
as the best rower in Oxford, if his pride and poverty 
would allow him to come forward and take a part in 
a public exhibition, 

** Hang his poverty!” eried all the rowers at once, 

** it shan’t cost hima shilling!” ‘1 like his pride,” 
said Lord D——, ‘* but I’ll do my best to get over 
it;” and the good-natured, frank-hearted young noble 
soon made the humble poor scholar feel (as he real- 
ly was) the party conferring a great obligation, by 
exerting his matchless skill in the anxiously contest- 
ed race. Richard at first shrunk back from what he 
supposed condescension; but put at his ease by the 
cordial manners of the peer, and flattered, in spite 
of himself, by the importance attached to his com- 
pliance, he consented, with a good grace, to restore 
the balance of power to, at least, its former equili- 
brium. 
When Lucy heard of the rowing match, her mind 
misgave her. She knew colds were often caught 
there, and exertions made not soon got over, and she 
could have cried, she scarce knew why, when with a 
friendly- billet from Lord D——, arrived the gay 
fancy dress provided for the absent member of the 
club, with the request that Richard would wear it, 
for the sake of uniformity. ‘Ido not love you in 
that fantastic disguise, Richard,” said she; ** and yet 
it is rich and handsome, and becomes you; but it 
neither befits your birth ner your profession. What 
would my dear mother have said to see you masque- 
rading so?” 

Richard echoed these forebodings with a respon- 
sive sigh; but his honour was engaged, and his mo- 
tive an amiable one; and he set off, determined to do 
his very best. He did so effectually, poor fellow! 
for all but himself and Lucy. The race, the most 
narrowly contested one ever known, was on the brink 
of being lost, when, by a superhuman exertion of 
strength and skill, he retrieved it; but fell the next 
moment, with the shout of triamph yet ringing in 
his ear, back in the arms of Lord , whose gay 
attire was soon Celuged with the life-blood of poor 
Richard. A blood vessel on the lungs had burst 
from intense exertion; and the surgeon, who was 
summoned with the speed of lightning by the best 
mounted of the by-standers, could give at first but a 
vague hope, contradicted by his grave and anxious 
countenance. 

To say that this event saddened many a young 
heart, and cast a damp over a scene of triumph, were 


Over a cheek which the winds of heaven, even in 


superfluous; but while hundreds exclaimed, and 


| so alarming an invasion; when a second loo 


wondered, and lamented, Lord D—— acted under 
the influence of the amiable feelings which made 
him the idol of his college. He supported, tired as 
he was, the head of poor Richard in one unvarying 
position, during the long weary pull up stream 
(deemed safer than a carriage) to Oxford, accompa- 
nied him to his distant lodging, entreated the sur- 
geon, with all the eloquence of despair, to save him, 
and poured his amply-stored purse into the lap of the 
old woman (whom . believed Richard’s only attend- 
ant) to purchase comforts for the sick room. 

** Good God! his sister!” exclaimed the old crea- 
ture, herself overwhelmed with the sight of Richard, 
stretched, pale as a corpse, and apparently lifeless, 
on a mattress, to be conveyed up stairs. Her shriek, 
and the unwonted bastle near their quiet dwelling, 
roused Lucy from a light slumber, into which, wea- 
ried with watching for her absent brother, she had 
fallen. Her mind full of conquest and victory, she 
at first supposed them to be bringing him home in 
triumph, and thought only of her own rey from 

down 
on the assembled crowd in the pale moonlight 
showed her Richard, her sole friend and sole pro- 
tector, stretched forth lifeless on a bier! She would 
have flown down stairs, but her tottering limbs re- 
fused to sustain her. She had sunk on a chair, mo- 
tionless and senseless as her poor brother, when— 
all others being peremptorily excluded by the sur- 
geon—he and Lord D——, laid him ogce more upon 
his humble pallet. 

** Another patient!” exclaimed the doctor, as he 
turned from Richard’s pallid countenance to the 
statue-like aspect of poor Lucy, into whose cheeks 
the ** eloquent blood” soon rushed, under the influ- 
ence of his stimulants, though only to ebb once more, 
and leave them paler than ever. ‘‘Richard! my own 
dear Richard!” sobbed she, at length, totally regard- 
less of the presence of others; ‘I always said it would 
come to this. They have murdered you in their idle 
sports; and what will become of poor Lucy!” 

** He is not dead, young woman,” said the doctor, 
more moved than his very eccentric manner indicat- 
ed; **nor, I hope, like to die, provided you do ex- 
actly as | mean to teach you, in this critical and haz- 
ardous case. I shall sit up the first night myself, 
and I might tell you to go to bed, but I know it 
would be useless, and besides, you must take a les- 
son. 1am sure, by your face, you will be an excel- 
lent nurse; that is, when you have done erying. As 
for this young gentleman here, the sooner he goes _ 
back to his college, after such a uight’s work, the 
better. I never saw a young man worth a farthing 
in a sick room, particularly if he happened to care 
for the patient. So good night, my lord; you shall 
hear all about us in the morning.” 

From the moment that Lord 5. saw Lucy, pity 
and remorse had been almost swallowed up in asto- 
nishment. That such a being should exist in Oxford, 
unknown and unworshipped, when girls of the most 
ordinary pretensions had each their host of devoted 
admirers! That he, too, should be the fortunate 
man—lucky in this very misfortune—to bring to 
light, to win, and perhaps wear, this rare and match 
less flower! All was, for a few brief, selfish moe. 
ments, surprise, and exultation; till a Sora Oop of 
the more heartless victors, reeling home from cele- 
brating their triumph, turned the upbraidings of an 
amiable mind against itself. ‘* Now,” reasoned the 
honest, upright Lord D——, ‘I think these lads 
cold and callous, because they can make merry while 
the life of a fellow creature is at stake; and yet I can 
think of his pretty sister when he is lying—and all 
to please me—on what may prove a death bed: too 
bad, really!” 

I have neither time nor skill to weave a romance, 
even a true one. Whatl would for ever commemo- 
rate, is the simple integrity and native purity, which 
taught the inexperienced Lucy to throw over hours 
of torced but daily intereourse with an impassioned 
— man, the sacredness, not merely of innocence, 

utlofty principle. One plain self-evident proposi- 
tion stood her instead of a host of more refined and 
abstract motives, for a line of conduct which she 
never swerved from, even in thought. She knew 
she was not, in birth and station, a fitting wife for 
Lord D——; and as she told herself this, even oftene 
er than he assured her of the contrary, she never be- 
came entangled in the sophistries so fatal to the 
peace of many a low-born maiden. ‘True, she did 
not yet love him, either with his own frank and im- 
petuous passion, or even with all the chastened en- 
ergies of a heart naturally warm and tender. But 
could he come daily, hourly, and cheer with his sun- 
by face and unwearied kindness the lonely abode of 
sickness and sorrow, and wake no interest in a bosom 
of eighteen? 
It was impossible; and that he did so, only made 
the heroism which might otherwise have been styled 
insensibility, Lucy strove early to put an end to in- 
tercourse so fraught with peril to both; but to leave 
her brother in his precarious state, for many moe 


ments together, was long out of the question, and as 
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he lived but on the daily visits of his noble friend, 
Lucy felt reluctant to deprive him of an indulgence, 
the motive for withdrawing which, it would have 
been, in his weak state, death for him to hear. Had 
his mind, indeed, not participated deeply in his 
body’s debility, he would have been tremblingly 
alive to the impending danger; but hovering as he 
was for weeks between life and death, the united 
presence of his darling sister and his penitent com- 
rade seemed to lull him into a blissful security, 
trom which, but for the supernatural firmness of a 
mere child, he might have awoke to despair. 

Lord D——, with a frank and delightful temper, 
which endeared him to all around—and wherefore 
not to poor Lucy’?—united somewhat of the way- 
wardness of one unused to opposition. ‘* Lucy,” he 
would often say, in whispers of ardent, genuine al- 
fection, as they watched together during her brother’s 
slumbers, ‘‘ in two years [ shall be of age: no mor- 
tal being will then have power to control my honest 
inclinations. In choosing you for my wife, | only 
show that beauty and goodness have more weight 
with me than idle pomp. | might marry, it is true, 
more wealthy and more showingly.” 

**You may marry more suitably, my lord,” said | 
Lucy; ‘‘and that, my poor mother used to say, was | 
every thing. If I was your equal in birth and edu- 
cation, want of money should never part us; but 1 
am an untutored village girl, unfit as well as un- 
worthy to be the wife of one like you. Were | to 
be over-persuaded to such a rash step, 1 should be 
miserable, encumbered with a station I could not 
fill, and distracted with duties I had never dreamed 
of. But this | could bear, as the earthly alloy of too 
fair a lot; the scorn of your relations, though it would 
kill, would not deter me. It is from yourself—your 
altered, repentant self—that I shrink affrighted.— 
You would wake from your dream of boyish love, 
and look round in vain for a partuer fit to stand with 
you on your proud pinnacle of rank and greatness, 
and look down, ere long, in contempt on the poor 
maiden, who, like the silly moth, let herself be daz- 
zled by their lustre.” 

Such, in every varied form of simple and touching 
expression, Was the invariable answer of a girl of 
eighteen to the eloquence of love and the whispers 
of ambition. 

The conflict became at length, however, too ardu- 
ous; and strength, undermined by anxiety and con- 
.finement, was no longer equal to resist or even en- 
dure the impetuosity of a mind unused to control. 
After exhausting the simple means her scanty ex- 
perience suggested, of absenting herself uniformly 
during his trequent visits, and returning unopened 
his innumerable letters, she was at length driven to 
the dreadful expedient ofan appeal to his mother, 
one of the proudest and most formidable of women; 
the bare idea of addressing whom would, under less 
pressing circumstances, have made her die of alarm. 

A letter to a countess, and containing, moreover, 
the unpleasant news of her son’s attachment, cost 
poor Lucy days of unsuccessful cogitation; and it was 
not till she had burned half a score of elaborate 
epistles, that giving herself up in despair to nature’s 
dictation, she wrote as follows: 


** May it please your ladyship, 

‘*it is now about two months since I had the 
misfortune to become acquainted with young Lord 
D——., your son, in consequence of an ugly accident 
which befel my dear brother, while rowing for his 
lordship at the great Henley match. Poor Richard 
burst a blood-vessel, and was brought home for dead, 
and has ever since been in a very dangerous way; so 
that I dare not tell him any thing to vex or agitate 
him. My lord was very, very kind to him, and let 
him want for nothing; but, unluckily, 1 could not 
help his seeing me when he came to sit with Rich- 
ard; and for many weeks past, madam, he has been 
speaking to me as if 1 had been—as, alas! 1 am not 
—his equal in birth and station. He wants, poor 
dear young man! to make me promise to marry him 
when he is of age: as if I did not know that a poor 
eurate’s daughter is no match for a noble earl. [But 
indeed, madam, I do; and so I have told him a thou- 
sand times. You need not be afraid of my consent- 
ing, though it is harm to seem ungrateful to so kind 
a gentleman; but as lama poor lone girl, my only 
brother being weak in mind and body, and not ina 
state to be fretted about any thing, it would be a 
great kindness if your ladyship would come, or send 
for your son, and talk him out of his foolish fancy, 
much better than I can do. ‘Tili this is the case | 
shall never have peace: aad I am not well or strong 
since Richard’s accident, else | should not have trou- 
bled you with my poor affairs, Wishing your lady- 
ship health and prosperity, and all the happiness he 
so well deserves to your kind, generous son, 

‘*] remain, madam, 
. Your dutiful, humble servant, 
Lucy Austin.” 


«¢ P, S.—I wish it might suit your lady ship to come 
quickly, as I had rather, if you please, not see my 
lord much longer.” 

Lady D. was, in truth, a proud, high-tempered 
woman, but her head and heart were both excellent; 
and this letter was exactly calculated to make her 
doat on the writer, in any capacity but that of her 
only son’s wife. She lost not a moment in settin 
out for Oxford, and exchanging at the last stage her 
splendid equipage for a post-chaise, drove to the end 
of the street in which Lucy lived, and proceeded on 
foot, to avoid all unnecessary eclat; to the humble 
abode of her son’s upright rejectress. 


skiiful manceuvre, and the assumption of a plainness 
of attire widely differing from that of persons of rank 
at the period, to see and judge of Lucy in the cha- 
racter of a mere emissary. But the instinet of min- 
ted affection and alarm was not to be deceived. 
cy traced the son’s mild features even through his 
haughty mother’s totally differing expression; and 
had lived of late too familiarly with birth and breed- 
ing, to mistake their involuntary indications. 

She was at the countess’s feet the first moment 
they exchanged glances, and the next cordially fold- 
ed inher arms. ‘*‘ Lionel may be forgiven,” was 
the exclamation which followed the mother’s keen 
and embarrassing scrutiny of the fair trembler be- 
fore her, ** for tancying such a creature’ would be- 
come a coronet; but not for forgetting that, if mad 
enough to bestow it, it could not make hec happy. 
To be a countess is no sinecure, my pretty maiden, 
even to one born to its arduous duties;—to be a de- 
spised and broken-hearted one, were too sad a fate 
tor one so innocent and upright as yourself! To 
avert it, and avoid scenes, which are always bad 
things, 1 mean to send you and your brother imme- 
diately to Devonshire, where his native air and the 
care of my housekeeper at D—— will do more for 
him than all the faculty. It would only flurry him 
to see me at present; so I Jeave you to tell him that 
his waste of time and health in my son’s service shall 
be no loss to him, and that the first living he is of 
age to hold shall be his—no bad specific, 1 imagine, 
in a nervous case. Hibs sister’s share in his advance- 
ment he shall hear from me, when we meet, as I 
hope we shall do, by and by. Good Mrs. Jekyll 
who is in the chaise a few doors off, will superintend 
the removal of your invalid to the next stage, whence 
you will send my carriage and servants to me imme- 
diately. A more critical task awaits me; but where 
there is good sense and good feeling to work upon, 
a mother may do much.” 

Amid the reviving breezes and tranquil seclusion 
of D—— castle, the orphans found health, and se- 
curity, and peace; and when Lord D——, some years 
after, came to congratulate Richard Austin on his in- 
stalment in the best living on the estate, Lucy was 
able to look on his handsome though altered coun- 
tenance with meek composure—nay, to hear his no- 
ble lady and beautiful children named without one 
throb of rebellious regret. But, oh! the immeasura- 
ble disparity between the love of man and woman! 
Though Lord D——, at the high flood of his youth- 
ful passion, by the extravagance of his grief and in- 
dignation, almost terrified his stern mother from her 
purpose—while Lucy, self-immolated at the shrine 
of duty, followed its proud priestess like an unre- 
sisting lamb—Ae, not three short years after, had 
sought and won « titled bride—while she, the gen- 
tle, passive village maiden had ever steadily rejected 
all proposals. ‘Lo have been beloved by Lord 
D——, was too bright an ineident of her history to 
allow it to be eclipsed by life’s vulgar realities—to 
live single for his sake, worth all the common-places 
of ordinary wedlock! 

I have seen, since her story was revived in my 
mind, its unpretending heroine. She retains, in 
active life, the almost saint-like simplicity of her 
early expression; while one loves to imagine that it 
is to the aristocracy of her affections she must owe a 
dignity and refinement of manners not otherwise 
easily accounted for. 

Lord D—— and she are now excellent friends. 
He hands her out of church sometimes, not the less 
respectful, perhaps, that she once saved him from 
handing her into it; and I question whether she 
would ever have been half as happy beneath the 
splendid dais of Castle D——, as presiding in the 
rectory parlour over a game at blindman’s buff be- 
tween the motherless children of her dear Richard, 
and the yet dearer offspring of her early lover. 

The old countess, after years of steady friendship, 
left her independent. ‘The young one, though a lit- 
tle jealous siill, loves and admires her. Richard 
looks up to her as the foundress of his fortunes; h 
mother from heaven smiles approval of her uprigh 
conduct. Children of romance and ambition—go 
ye and do likewise! 


SCRAPS. 


From late English Journals received at this Office. 


LarGt SLEEvEs.—At Plymouth, a week or two 
ago, a lady of Commissioner Ross of the dock yard, 
(sister to the lady of Sir G. Cockburn, M. P.) met 
with a dreadful death, She was sitting alone in her 
room, when, on reaching her arm across the table, 
the large sleeve of her dress caught fire from the can- 
die, and from the light material of which it was 
composed, she was instantly enveloped in a blaze; 
unfortunately, the lady ran towards the door, and 
down stairs, to obtain assistance, which exertion 
fanned the flame, and before she could procure aid 
from any of the servants, she was dreadiully burnt, 
and after a few days expired. 

Covent GaRvEN THEatRE.—A new play called 
The Hunchback, witten by Sheridan Knowles, was 
produced last night at this theatre, and the author 
made his first appearance on the stage as the repre- 
sentative of one of his own imaginings. In his cha- 
racter of actor and author he was suecessful—in the 
latter triumphantly so. The new drama is one of 
exceeding great merit: the plot is well developed, 
| the incidents bold, the situations striking, and the 
combination powerfully effective. It abounds in 
passages of peculiar force and beauty, and gives, al- 


It had been the countess’s intention, by all this. 


most in every sentence, signs of a superior mind.— 


At the fall of the curtain the applause was loud and 
ardent, and the following scene occurred:—A gene- 
ral call being made for Knowles, C. Kemble led him 
forward, obviously with no very good will, and as 
certainly with no very good grace. He was confus- 
ed by the novelty of his situation, and whispering 
Kemble, he said, that ** conscious as he was of his 
own unworthiness, he presumed that the audience 
were applauding their own kindness.” ‘This Irish- 
ism was well received, and after again whispering 
Kemble, Knowles continued—*‘* Mr. Kemble has 
desired me to say, that this play will be repeated on 
Saturday, and that Miss Kemble’s tragedy will be 
acted on Monday.”” Kemble audibly intimated his 
dissent from this statement, and Knowles, shaking 
him heartily by the hand and in considerable agita- 
tion, advancing to the foot-lights, added with em- 
phasis—** Ladies and gentlemen, allow my feelings 
of gratitude on this occasion to triumph, and do not 
listen to my friend Mr. Kemble; his daughter’s tra- 
gedy ought to be acted on Monday.” Much ap- 
— and confusion followed, in the midst of which 
‘nowles retired, leaving Kemble in possession of the 
house (as they say elsewhere,) which he bespoke in 
these terms—-‘* It is but common justice to Mr. 
Knowles to give out that his play will be repeated 
every evening until further notice.” The cheers, 
waving of hats, handkerchiefs. and other demonstra- 
tions of satisfaction, were as enthusiastic as they 
were general; and thus terminates our account of 
The Hunchback. ‘The house was crowded to sutio- 
cation: 

GreneraL Worre.—The General was well known 

to my mother when quartered at Winchester: he was 
a favourite and dancing partner of hers, a good dan- 
cer, and very fond of that amusement: he was well 
made, and most particularly upright in his carriage 
—so much so that it was said of him that, when dress- 
ed, he never saw his shoe buckles: his hair was red, 
curled so much in the neck that he was obliged to 
drill it into a queu, or what is vulgarly called a pig- 
taii, by the means of a bit of whalebone. He was 
much beloved by his men, and affable to a degree 
with them: he was also on very companionable terms 
with his brother officers, and sung a good song—wit- 
ness that one of his own composing, ‘* How stands 
the glass around?” and another called ‘* The Men of 
Kent,” of which county he was, and was very proud 
of calling himself **a man of Kent,” not a Kentish 
man.” 
Count Ucorino.—On the Ist of July, 1188, Ugo- 
lino was besieged in the palace of the Signoria. The 
insurgents, unable to vanquish the obstinate resist- 
ance opposed to them by himself, his sons, and his ad- 
herents, set fire to the palace; aud having entered it 
amidst the flames, dragged forth Ugolino, twoof his 
sons, and two of his grandsons, and threw them into 
the tower of the Sette Vie. The key was given to the 
archbishop, from whom was expected the vigilance of 
an enemy, but the charity of a priest. ‘hat charity, 
however, was soon exhausted: the key, alter a tew 
months, was thrown into the river, and the wretched 
count perished in those agonies of hunger, and of 
paternal and filial love, upon which poetry, sculp- 
ture, and painting have conferred celebrity. —Sis- 
mondi’s History of the Italian Republics. 

‘Two literary productions, supposed to have been 
irrecoverably lost, have been within these few days 
discovered, and both may be expected to appear in 
print very soon; ‘The one is a prose work of Lord 
Byron, of considerable extent and extraordinary in- 
terest: the other is a very elegant and touching se~ 
ries of ‘Confessions,’ by the late Lady Caroline 
Lamb—including «remarkable set of stanzas by Mr. | 
Rogers, addressed to her Ladyship, on first seeing 
her in company with the young author of ‘Childe 
tHarold:’ and some hardly less exquisite verses by 
Lady Caroline herself, on witnessing the funeral ca- 
valeade of the noble poet, as it passed Brocket Hall, 
on the way to Nottinghamshire. Her Ladyship’s 
prose narrative is said to be composed in general 
bin a style of deep and arUless pathos—interspersed, 
however, with many passages of pungently sarcastic 
description, and sketches of personal character and 
manners, calculated to excite a great sensation in the 
fashionable world. 


Tue Patience or Grones perhaps, 
was his patience more tried than ata private audience 
which he gave to Lord George Gordon. On being 
admitted to the King’s presence, his Lordship very 
unceremoniously locked the door which the Lord in 
Waiting had purposely lett open. He then said he 
had an excellent pamphiet in his pocket, which he 
would do himseli the honour, and his Majesty the 
pleasure, of reading. He accordingly began the 
pamphlet, and the King listened very patiently till it 
began to grow dark, when he observed, ‘*1 am very 
sorry, my Lord, that light fails you, but some other 
day” Please your Majesty,” replied Lord George, 
‘* there is no time like the present, and as for light, 
a little of that will suffice for me.” He then fami- 
liary poked the fire, the blaze of which enabled him’ 
to continue the pamphlet, which he read to the last 
word. The King expected now to be released, but 
to his amazement Lord George said, ‘* Please your 
Majesty, I will next read you ten or eleven excellent 
letters, which I have received from your Protestant 
subjects, letters which never were, nor ever will be 
surpassed.” He then commenced the letters, and 
this vexatious interview lasted two hours longer, at 
the termination of which, the fire having gone out, 
or ceased to blaze, Lord George departed.—The 
Georgian Era. 

CuamBER OF Deputies.—The President of the 


Chamber is entrusted, for the preservation of order, 


with a triple power—an ivory paper cutter, a bell, 
anda hat. The paper cutter, struck upon the desk, 
is the ordinary signal when the business is interrupt- 
ed by the talking of some thirty or forty members. 
The bell serves for more important purposes; and 
when it has rung more than five minutes, you are al- 
most sure to have a question started which leads to a 
renewal of the noise, and the bell resumes its office, 
until the impetuosity of simultaneous yociferation 
yields to the fatigue of the ears. The hat is only 
used in extreme cases; it is the fourteenth article of 
the old charter—the President’s coup d’etat, Putting 
it on announces that all order is at an end, and fur- 
ther discussion impossible. It is a signal of distress, 
and the sawve sui peut of reason and dignity, It 
happened one day that the representative govern- 
ment was stopped in all its machinery from the want 
of a hat—not one could be found; at length one of 
the attendants ran and purchased one. 

The Society Aide-toi le Ciel Vaidera has publish- 
ed an analytical list of the Chamber of Deputies, 
showing the manner in which the members have 
voted during the last session, of which the following 
is a recapitulation:—Deputies constantly voting 
against the ministry, 156; Deputies voting some- 
times against, sometimes with the ministry, 41; De- 
puties inclined towards legitimacy, but voting with 
the ministry, 33; deputies uniformly voting with the 
ministry, 227. 

How To curr THE CuoLeRa.—A labouring man, 
named Samuel Harrison, was charged under the fol- 
lowing circumstances: —On Monday night Mr. Sem- 
ple, a surgeon, was sent to attend the defendant, 
who was lying at Islington green, apparently labor- 
ing under an attack of cholera. Mr. Semple soon 
discovered that the prisoner was playing off a trick 


in order to excite compassion and obtain money. He 


called for a truck, and on the prisoner being placed 
on it, said he must be taken to the Cholera Hospital, 
and there put into a hot bath, after a quart of blood 
had been taken from him. The prisoner hearing this, 
opened his eyes and uttered a deep sigh.—After the 
truck had proceeded a little ways, urged by the fear 
of losing a quart of blood, he jumped from it and 
ran off with great speed. He was pursued and taken 
into custody. The prisoner in his defence said he did 
not feign the ‘‘cholera,” but he was seized with a 
fit. he magistrates ordered him to find bail. 


STONE-HEWING Macuing.—Mr. Milne, architect, 
has in operation at Glasgow an ingenious machine 
for hewing stones. The following is a description of 
its powers. A block of free stone, rough from the 
quarry, was placed upon the moveable bed of the ma- 
chine, and presented to the iron teeth of this power- 
ful monster; and in two minutes it was returned with 
its surtace as flat and smooth as could scarcely have 
been produced*by an experienced workman, with the 
mallet and chisel, in half a day. The machine con- 
sists of a rotatory drum, with cutters set upon it in 
a spiral form, which, by an ingenious contrivance, 
can be placed, by a nice adjustment, to suit the thick- 
ness of the stone to be cut. It is driven by a steam 
engine, and can do the work of 30 men per day. 
Mouldings too were cut by it in excellent style, sim- 
ply by changing the shape of the cutting tools. 

Matcuts.—Some one observed the other day, 
** Matches are made in heaven.” ‘* Yes, (answered 
Sir Charles Flower) and they are very often dipped 
in the other place.” 


Tue Use or a Tea Kerrie.—A scholar who was 
reading at night heard a thief breaking through the 
wall of his house. Happening to have a tea-kettle of 
boiling water, before the fire, he took it up, and 
placing himself by the side of the wall, waited for 
the thief. The hole being made, a man thrust bis 
feet through, when the scholar immediately seized 
them, and began to bathe them with the boiling 
water. The thief screamed and sued for mercy; but 
the scholar replied very gravely, ‘* Stop till £ have 
emptied my tea-kettle.” 


Never buy any thing at the door.—An old bache- 
lor, who resides in Acre-lane, Brixton, in order to 
prevent itinerate traders from annoying him by 
knocking at the door to dispose of their wares, had 
affixed to his knocker a label to this effeet—** The 
inhabitant of this house never buys any thing at the 
door—hawkers beware!” He was dreadfully annoy- 
ed a few days ago, by a loud knocking at his parlour 
window, and on looking out he saw two fellows with 
clothes’ lines, mats, and pegs to sell. " Throwing up 
the sash in a pretty considerable rage, he accosted 
them thus: ‘Can you read?’ ‘ Yes, master,’ said the 
hawker. ‘ Then don’t you see a notice affixed to my 
knocker that I never buy any thing at the door?’ 
‘To be sure we do, so we thought we would make 
bold, and try to do a little business at the parlor 
window.’ The fellow’s wit pacified the old bachelor, 
who straightway made a purchase. He had sent for 
a painter, and had the following addition made to 
his *‘ announcement:’ ‘ Nor at the window either.’ 


Old Notions of Strange Nations.—It is to be ho- 
ped that when the schoolmaster returns from 
‘abroad,’ he will inculeate into his poor countrymen 
somewhat more liberal ideas on the subject of for- 
eigners, than they at present possess, It is not long 
since a complainant at one of the police offices, 
when lamenting the infidelity of his partner, declar- 
ed he should not have minded it half so much, but 
that she was gone off ‘with a nasty dirty Frenchman.’ 
And last autumn a post-boy on the Dover road was 
heard to say, that ‘ them there French foreigners are 
the nationest fools as is—vy that ere one as I driv 
yesterday, when we were stopped by a load ef whoats, 
puts his precious French head out of the -window, 
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and shouted veat, veat, (vile, vzte)—a curious pretty 
judge of horse meat he must have been!’ 

Piggish Mustration.—A country girl, who had 
several sisters married badly, was about herself to 
take the noose. 3 

** How dare you get married,” asked a cousin of 
hers, ‘after having before you the unfortunate ex- 
ample of your sisters?” . - 

‘*A fudge for the example of my sisters!” exclaim- 
ed the girl with spirit—*‘ 1 choose to make trial my- 
self. Did’nt you never see a parcel of pigs running 
to a trough of hot swill? The first one sticks in his 
nose; gets it scalt, then draws back and squeals. 
The second burns his nose, and squeals in the same 
manner. The third follows suit, and he squeals too. 
But still it makes no difference with those behind. 
They never take warning of those before; but all in 
turn thrust in their noses, just the same as if the first 
had’nt got burnt, nor squealed at all. So itis with us 
girls in regard to matrimony. So now, Coz, I hope 
you’re satisfied.” 

Advance of Liberal Sentiments.—The London 
Metropolitan for May, in an article on the changes 
and actual state of public opinion in England, deduces 
an argument from the relative circulation of the 
Whig and Tory papers. ‘The facts as to circulation 
are easily and accurately obtained from the Stamp 
Office. ‘The result is, that in 1821, when Ultraism 
was in its ‘* palmy state,” its journals circulated 
3,215,702 newspapers annually; in 1851, the number 
had diminished 1,620,127, leaving lithe more than 
2,000,000. In 1821 the Liberals circulated 7,277,000; 
in the year 1831, there had been an increase of 
5,573,504, making a total in circulation ou the Li- 
beral side, of 12,800,981, or six times as many as 
those of the other party. In twenty years more, at 
this rate, the Anti-Liberal journals will be extinct. — 

Distance of the Fixed Stars.—The perfection of 
astronomical instruments has afforded the prospect 
of being able to determine the Annual Parallax, and 
consequently the distance of the fixed stars; but the 
quantity of deviation is so small as to have hitherto 
eluded the elosest observation. It cannot amount to 
a single second in the most conspicuous and probably 
the nearest of the stars. These luminous bodies must 


therefore be more distant at leasttwo hundred thou- |’ 


sand times than the measure of the diameter of the 
earth. The light emitted from such neighboring suns, 
though it flies with enormous rapidity, must yet travel 
more than six thousand years betore it approaches the 
confines of our system. But scattered over the immen- 
sity of space, there may exist bodies which, by their 
magnitude and predomiyant action, retain or rec. Il 
the rays of light, and are lost in solitude and dark- 
ness.—Had the celerity of the luminous particles not 
exceeded four hundred miles in a second, we should 
never have enjoyed the cheering beams of the sun, 
They would have been arrested in their journey, and 
dvawa back to their source before they reached the 
orbit of Mercury. But a star similar to our sun, and 
having a diameter sixty-three times greater, would 
entirely overpower tke impetus of light. 
Enecy, Brit. New Edition. 


From the New York Mirror. 


BREVITIES FROM BULWER. 

Bulwer’s writings are full of flushes. He pos- 
sesses a good deal of that quality which he ascribes 
to Dr. Young, viz: the power of condensing much 
ina sentence. Ina certain style of passionate, me- 
taphysical, and decla:atory composition, he stands 
prominent among the popular authors of the day; 
and he pours out his thoughts with a rapidity, and 
indeed an impetuosity, strongly characteristic of 
genius. He also displays a mind familiar with all the 
refinements of literature and sentiment, and his out- 
burstings sometimes of classical erudition are truly 
fine. Wegleana few sententious remarks from cer- 
tain of his works, which have only been lately repub- 
lished in this country, being a volume of Essays, &c. 
issued by the Harpers. 

Strength of affections in those who die young.— 
Could you but know how forcibly it appears to me, 
that as life wanes the affections warm! 1 have ob- 
served this in many instances of early death (early, 
for in the decay by years the heart outlives all its 
ties.) Asthe physical parts stiffen, so harden the 
moral, But in youth, when all the affections are 
green within us, they will not willingly stretch forth 
their arms from their ruined and fallen prison-house 
—they yearn for expansion and release. “Is it,” 
as Bolingbroke, that divine, though often sullied na- 
ture, at once the luminary and the beacon to English 
statesmen, has somewhere so touchingly asked, ‘‘is 
it that we grow more tender as the moment of our 
great separation approaches, or is it that they who 
are to live together in another state (for friendship 
exists not but for the good) begin to feel more sirong- 
ly that divine sympathy which is to be the great bond 
of their future society?” 

Young.—Young is, of all poets, the one to be stu- 
died by a man who is about to break the golden 
chains that bind him to the world—his gloom, then, 
does not appal or deject; for it is the gloom of this 
earth we are about to leave, and casts not a single 
shadow over the haven which it contrasts—the dark 
river of his solemn and dread images sweeps the 
thoughts onward to eternity. 

Quotation from Goethe. —When we have despatch- 
ed a letter to a friend which does not find him, but 
is brought back to us, what a singular emotion is pro- 
duced by breaking open our own seal, and convers- 
ing with our altered self as a third person. 

An usher—T here was a certain usher in the school, 
a very pink and pattern of ushers, He was hard to 


the lesser boys; but he had his favorites among them 
—fellows who always called him sir, and offered him 
oranges. 

Birds.—Birds have often seemed to me like the 
messengers from earth to heaven—charged with the 
homage and gratitude of nature, and gifted with the 
most eloquent of created voices to fulfil the mission. 
_ Childe Harold.—The fault of the “Childe Harold” 
isasa whole. There is no grandeur in its concep- 
tion. Every novel in the Minerva Press furnishes a 
similar idea of the hero and the plan. A discontent- 
ed young nobleman, sated and jaded, setting out on 
his travels—turn the conception as you will, it comes 
always to that in plain and sober reality. But this 
poor and hacknied conception the poet has hid in so 
magnificent a robe, and decorated with such a costly 
profusion of gems, that it matters little to the de- 
light and interest of the reader. 

Quotation from Gibbon.—Conversation enriches 
the understanding, but solitude is the school of 
genius. 

Young as a Preacher.—Young was usually a pow- 
erful and victorious preacher. He is recorded to 
have once burst into tears on seeing that he could 
not breathe his own intense emotion into the hearts 
of a worldly audience. 

Death.—\t isa beautiful sight, even in the midst 
of its melancholy, the gradual passing away of one of 
the better order of souls—the passions luiled as the 
mind awakens; and a thousand graces of fortitude 
and gentleness called forth by the infirmities of the 
declining frame. 

Ambiuon.—No, say what we will, you may be 
gure that ambition is an error; its wear and tear of 
heartare never recompensed; it steals away the fresh 
ness of life; it deadens its vivid and social enjoyments; 
it shuts our soul to our own youth; and we are old 
ere we remember that we have made a fever anda 
labour of our raciest years. ~ 

Arab Superstition.—\t is the belief of the Arabs, 
that to the earliest places of human worship there 
clings a guardian sanctity—there the wild bird rests 
not, there the wild beast may not wander; it is the 
blessed spot on which the eye of God dwells, and 
which man’s best memory preserves, 

Royalty and Wisdom.—Royalty and its symbols 
were abolished in France. A showman of wild 
beasts had (the pride of lis flock) an immense Ben- 
gul tiger, commonly called the royal tiger. What 
did our showman do? Why, he knew the world, 
and he changed the name of the beast from the tigre 
royal to the tigre national! 

Youthful Tulent.—Congreve had written his com- 
edies at twenty-five; the best anecdotes of the acute- 
ness of Cyrus are those of his boyhood. 

Knowledge of the World.—There are men who 
say they know the world, because they know its 
vices. So does an officer in Bow-street, or the 
turnkey at Newgate. ‘his would be a claim to 
knowledge of the world, if there were but rogues in 
it. 

Theory and Practice—To show wisdom ina book, 
it isbut necessary that we should possess the theore- 
tical wisdom; but in life, itrequires not only theore- 
tical wisdom, but the practical ability to act up to it. 
We know exaetly what we ought to do, but we ma 
not have the fortitude to do it. ‘*‘Now,” says the shy 
man in love, ** I ought to go and talk to my mis- 
tress—my rival is with her—I ought to go and make 
myselt as agreeable as possible—I ought to throw 
that fellow in the shade by my dons mots and my 
compliments.”” Does he do so? 
corner and scowls at the lady. He isin the miserable 
state described by Persius. He knows what is good, 
and cannot perform it. Yet this man,.-if an author, 
from the very circumstance of feeling so bitterly 
that his constitution is stronger than his reason, 
would have made his lover in a book all that he could 
not be himself in reality. 

Vanity.— two persons in one of Sir John Suck- 
ling’s plays are under seutence of execution, and the 
poet hits off the vanity of the one by a stroke worthy 
ofa much greater dramatist:—** I have somethin 
troubles me,” says Pellagrin. ‘*What’s that?” asks 
his friend, people,” replies Pellagrin, **will 
say as we goalong, ‘thou art the properer fellow! ” 

Cheerfulness.— Montaigne insists upon it in right 
earnest, with plenty to support him, that continua: 
cheertulness is the most indisputable sign of wisdom 
and that her estate, like that of things in the regions 
above the moon, is always calm, cloudless and se- 
rene. And in the same essay he recites the old sto- 
ry of Demetrius the grammarian, who, finding in 
the temple of Delphos a knot of philosophers chat- 
ting away inhigh glee and comfort, said, “I am 
greatly mistaken, gentlemen, or by your pleasant 
countenances you are not engaged in any very pro- 
found discourse.” Whereon Heracleon answered 
the grammarian with a ‘‘Pshaw, my good friend! it 
does very well for fellows who live in a perpetual 
anxiety to know whether the future tense of the verb 
Ballo should be spelled with one J or two, to knit 
their brows and look solemn; but we who are en. 
gaged in discoursing true philosophy, are cheerful as 
a matter of course!” 

Inefficacy of Ambition.—Ask the oldest, the most 
hacknied adventurer of the werld, and you will find 
that he has some dream at his heart, which is more 
cherished than all the honors he seeks; some dream 
perhaps, of a happy and serene retirement, which has 
lain at his breast since he was a boy, and which he 
will never realize. The trader and his retreat at 
Highgate are but the type of Walpole and his pa- 
lace at Houghtos, The worst feature in our know- 
ledge of the world is, that we are wise to little pur- 


No! he sits ina}. 
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pose—we penetrate the hearts of others, but we do 
not satisfy our own. Every wise man feels that he 
ought not to be ambitious, nor covetous, nor subject 
to emotion—yet the wisest go on toiling and burning 
to the last. Men who have declaimed most against 
ambition have been among the most ambitious; so 
that at the best we only get wise for the sake of wri- 
ting books, which the world seldom sees till we are 
dead—or of making laws and speeches which, when 
dead, the world hastens to forget. ‘*When all is 
done, human life is at the greatest ‘and the best but 
like a froward child, that must be played with and 
humored a little to keep it quiet till it falls asleep, 
and then the care is over.” 

Sense.— When one of our most popular moralists 
observed, ‘that he neverknew a man of sense a gen- 
eral favorite,” he uttered a sentiment. peculiarly 
adapted to charm the English. In France every man 
of sense would have aspired to be a general favor- 
ite, and every man of literary distinction might have 
won easily enough to that ambition. But here in- 
tellect alone does not produce fashion, and the au- 
thor, failing to attain it, affects the privilege of rail- 
ing, and the right to be disappointed. 

The people.-—Were it not something profane to 
accuse so glorious a benefactor as Shakspeare of 
any Offence, it might, perhaps, be justly observed, 
that while his works abound with pithy sareasms on 
the foibles of the common people, they have never 
brought into a strong light their nobler qualities; 
even the virtues accorded them are the mere virtues 
of servants, and rarely aspire beyond fidelity to a 
master in misfortune. But not now, thank heaven, 
is it the mode, the cant, to affect a disdain of the 
vast majority of our fellow-creatures—an unthinking 
scorn for their opinions or pursuits; the philosophy 
of past times confused itself with indifference; the 
philosophy of the present rather seeks to be associa- 
ted with philanthropy. 

From the London Literary Gazette. 
FRANCIS THE FIRST. 
An Historical Drama. By Frances Ann Kemble. 8vo. pp. 
142. London, 1832.—Murray. 

Miss Kemble has all in her favour—our memories 
and our hopes: we cannot but feel that we may well 
be glad to pay to the youthful aspirant some portion 
of the gratitude we owe to her distinguished relatives; 
and we cannot but look forward to her own future, as 
if genius ought to be a heritage. Our young actress 
is not the first of her family who has aspired to unite 
the honours of the closet and the stage. John Kem- 
ble wrote both a tragedy and a comedy; Charles Kem- 
ble is the author of a drama called The Wanderer, 
and other productions; and Mrs, C. Kemble the Day 
after the Wedding, and (if we recollect rightly) 
Smiles and Tears. None of these efforts have taken 
high standard rank; but they show the literary taste of 
the Kemble family, and their desire to look beyond 
the mechanical part of their profession—and in that 
lies the seeret oftheir excellence. The tragedy be- 
fore us has much of grace and good taste, rather than 
any striking indication of genius, 
with the production of most young writers, the mo- 
dels are easily traced: —Zanga, in the Aevenge, has 


Y | given the hint for the vindictive Spaniard; and the 


sacrifice of Francoise’s honour for her brother’s life, 
is from Measure for Measure. The versification is 
more that of a highly cultivated than a naturally mu- 
sical ear; witness such prosaic lines as— 

a 


*‘I saw them both enter the queen’s apartment—” 
**Truly such origin doth honour to your quarrel.” 


But to a fault so easily rectified we do no more than 
allude. ‘To us the most objectionable passage in the 
whole play is the following one: 


“Say, then, if such a show of chastity 

Ere sat on lips that have been hot with passion? 

Or such a pale cold hue did ever rest 

On cheeks, where burning kisses have call’d up 

The crimson blood, in blushes all as warm? 

Look on her yet, and say if ever form 

Showed half so like a breathing piece of marble. 

Off with thy specious seeming, thou deceiver! 

And don a look that better suits thy state. 

Oh, well-dissembled sin! say, was it thus, 

Shrinking, and pale, though stood’st, when the 
king’s arms 

Did clasp thee, and his hot lip seared from thine 

Their oath to wed thy brother’s friend?” 


This isan imitation of the older dramatists, and is 
too merely a physical picture for the pen of a female; 
a tault, however, entirely to be ascribed to a (we 
think) mistaken following of the early English mo- 
dels. Indeed, when we consider in what a fastidi- 
ous age we live, it surprises us that much remains to 
be done towards purifying the language of the dra- 
ma. Expressions are still left in the mouth of the 
actress ill suited often to her sex and youth. We are 
the more anxious to point Miss Kemble’s attention 
to that to which she can so easily apply the remedy, 
and which, being remedied, will contribute so great- 
ly to her fame and success. The plot of Francis the 
First is divided into two parts: first, that relating to 
the fortunes of the Duc de Bourbon, whose4ranscript 
is historical. A closer adherence to the actual fact 
would have been better; for in the thoughtless and 
violent hero, little justice is done to the high-minded 
and noble Due de Bourbon. But the real interest of 
the piece, and the real developement of Miss Kem. 
ble’s powers, is in the character and fate of the gen- 
tle and unfortunate Francoise de Foix. Like Barry 
Cornwall’s “delicate Sicilian girl,” who cherished 


secret passion for the monarch Don Pedro, Francoise 


As is Ue Case | 


secretly loves the king. Ata tournament, the king 
is struck by her beauty, and woos her ‘with unlaw- 
ful love.”? The disastrous fate of her brother—con- 
demned to death—forces her back to the court: her 
dishonour is the price of his life. Gonzalves, the 
Zanga of the piece, and who seeks to revenge on her 
lover the injuries a sister had sustained from Laval’s 
father, reveals the secret she had confided to him 
under the seal of confession; and Francois, over- 
whelmed with despair, and shame, stabs herself. 

There is much graceful poetry scattered through 
these pages, and we shall now make a miscellaneous 
collection of favourite passages. 


‘Tine or Time. 
**1 do believe 

That at our feet the tide of time flows on 
In strong and rapid course; nor is one current 
Or rippling eddy liker to the rest, 
Than is one age unto its predecessor; 
Men still are men, the stream is like a stream, 
Through every change of changeful tide and time; 
And ’tis, I fear, only our partial eye 
That lends a brighter sunbeam to the wave 
On which we launched our own adventurous bark.” 


Lover’s Return. 
“ He is returned! he will be there! and yet, 
Though meeting after long eventful absence, 
We shall not in our meeting be half blest; 
A dizzy, whirling throng will be around us, 
*Mid whose loud jar the still small voice of love, 
Whose accents breathe their soft enchaatment best 
In whispered sighs, or but half whispered words, 
Will die unheard. Oh, that we thus should meet! 
But, then, there is love’s eye to flash his thought 
Into a language, whose rich eloquence 
Beggars all voice; our eyes at least may meet, 
And change, like messengers, the loving freight 
That either heart sends forth.” 


Famity AFFECTION, 
Bourbon. I had thought, Margaret, that love for- 
ot 

All mA and all distinctions? 

Margaret. Ay, so it doth. 
All ties, the world, its wealth, its fame, or fortune, 
Can twine; but never those of nature, Bourbon. 
So mine can give up all, save the first bond 
My heart e’er knew—the love of those who gave 
Life and the power to love—those early links 
Lie wreathed like close-knit fibres round my heart, 
Never to sever thence till my heart break.” 


Francis THE Frrstv’s APPEARANCE, 
**T passed hin with his train, 
The gathering cloud thronged and clamouring 
Around him, stunning him with benedictions, 
And stifling him with love and fames of garlick! 
He with the air he knows so well to don, 
With cap in hand, and his thick chesnut hair 
Fanned from his forehead, bowing to his saddle, 
Smiling and nodding, cursing at them too 
For hindering his progress—while his eye, 
His eagle eye, well versed in such discernment, 


| Roved through the crowd, and ever lighted where 
Some pretty ancle, elod in woolien hose, ae 


Peeped from beneath a short round petticoat, 

Or where some wealthy burgher’s buxom dame, 
Decked out in all her high day splendour, stood, 
Showing her gossips the gold chain, which lay 
Cradled upon a bosom whiter far 

Than the pure lawn that kerchiett it.” 


Love. 
There’s a love which, born 
In early days, lives on through silent years, 
Nor never shines but in the hour of sorrow, 
When it shows brightest—like the trembing light 
Of a pale sunbeam, breaking o’er the face 
Of the wild waters in their hour of warfare,” 


Death in battle, and on the scaffold, 
** Hear me, thou hard of heart! 

They who go forth to battle are led on _ 
With sprightly trumpet and shrill clam’r@us clarions; 
The drum doth roll its double notes along, 
Echoing the horses’ tramp; and the sweet fife 
Runs through the yielding air in duleet measures, 
That makes the heart leap in its case of steel! 
‘Thou shalt be knelled unto thy death by bells, 
Pond’rous and brazen tongued, whose sullen toll 
Shall cleave thine aching brain, and thy soul 


Fall with a leaden weight: the muffled drum 
Shall mutter round ‘thy path like distant thunder; 
Stead of the war-cry and wild battle roar, 

That swells upon the tide of victory, 

And seems unto the conqueror’s eager ear 
Triumphant harmonv of lorious discords!— 
There shall be voices ery foul shame on thee, 
And the infuriated populace shall elamour 

To heaven for lightnings on thy rebel head!” 


AFTERNOON. 

“ Bourbon. Ay, see the sun, that gorgeous con- 
queror, 

Upon the western gate of heaven doth halt. 

Pescara. A conqueror call you him, Bourbon? 

Bourbon. Ay, marry. 

Hath he not ridden forth, as though to battle, 

Armed with ten thousand darts of living flame! 

Hath he not, in his journey ’thwart the sky, 

Encountered and o’ercome each gloomy cloud, - 

Each fog, or noisome vapour, that i’ th’ air 

Hovered, like foul rebellion, to put out 

His glorious light; and having conquered them, 

Hath he not foreed them don his livery— 

The amber glow that all he looks on wears? 

And now behold, he stands on the last verge, 


Of his career, and looks back o’er his path, 


— 
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Marked with a ruddy hue—how like a conqueror! 
Now sinks he in that glowing mass of light 
Which he hath fired; and look, Pescara, yonder 
Comes on the night, who draws her sable veil 
Over the whole; and this bright pageantry, 

‘This gorgeous sunset, and this glorious sun, 

Shall be forgotten in to-morrow’s dawning! 

So comes in death, and so oblivion falls 

Over the mighty of the earth!” 


We conclude with Gonzales’ history of his 
wrongs:— 7 
** As tair a flower once grew within my home— 
As young, as lovely, and as dearly loved. 
I had a sister once, a gentle maid, 
The only daughter of my father’s house, 
Round whon our ruder loves did all entwine, 


_ She was the centre of our soul’s affections— 


She was the bud that underneath our strong 

And sheltering arms, spread over her, did blow: 
So grew this fair, fair girl, till envious fate 
Brought on the hour when she was withered. 
Thy tather, sir,—now mark! for ’tis the point 
And moral of my tale—thy father, then, 

Was by my sire.in war ta’en prisoner, 

Wounded almost to death, he brought him home— 
Sheltered him, cherished him, and with a care 
Most like a brother’s, watched his bed of sickness, 
Till ruddy health once more through all his veins 
Sent life’s warm stream in strong returning tide. 
How think ye he repaid my father’s love? 

From her dear home he lured my sister forth, 
And, having robbed her of her treasured honour, 
Cast her away, defiled, despoiled, forsaken! 

The daughter of a high and ancient line-— 

The child of so much love! She died! she died! 
Upon the threshold of that home from which 

My father spurned her!—over whose pale corse 

I swore to hunt through life her ravisher; 

Nor ever from my bloodhound track desist, 

Till due and deep atonement has been made— 
Honour for honour given—blood tor blood!” 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Sarurpay, June 16, 1832. 


DEATH OF THE DUKE OF REICHSTADT. 

A letter dated Havre, May 10th, and received in 
New York, says in a postseript:—** We just learn 
that the young Duke de Reichstadt is dead!” 


Letters have been received in Washington, from 
Fort Armstrong, stating that the Indian Agent, of 
Chicago, and three other persons, while on their way 
to Fort Armstrong, with despatches from General 
Atkinson, were attacked by a party of Indians, and 
all of them killed. 


' one ~—~*"“1rhe Bedford Gazette of the Sth instant states that 


the wheat and rye crops in that vicinity had much 
improved within the previous fortnight. 


The reward for the apprehension of the incendia- 
ries who set fire to Port Carbon, has been increased 
to five hundred and fifty dollars, 


According to the New York Courier, the present 
season in that state, (at Saratoga, and thereabouts, we 
presume, ) promises to be the gayest and most ecsta- 
tie ever witnessed. 


A monthly periodical, entitled ‘“The Shrine,” has 
just been attempted at Amherst, Mass. It is con- 
ducted by @ number of under-graduates of Amherst 
College, and is neatly printed, at $1 50 per year. 


Washington Irving has declined a public dinner 
tendered him by some of the most respectable citi- 
zens of Philadelphia. 


Mr. Audubon, the celebrated Ornithologist, bas 
returned to Charleston from his trip through the 
Florida Keys. The specimens of Birds, Shells, 
Minerals, &c., which he has been enabled to obtain, 
are very numerous., « 


We perceive that several of the new and beautiful 
range of stores, fronting Fifth street above Chesnut, 
aad built by our enterprising fellow citizen, Mr. 
Fotteral, are already occupied. They add muchto 
the beauty of that section of the city, and from the 
taste of their design and the manner of their execu- 
tion, reflect no little credit on the builders, 


A man by the name of Wilson, confined in the jail 
of Westmoreland county, for bigamy, made his es- 
cape therefrom on the morning of the 1st inst., by 

breaking a hole through the wall, near the second 
story window. 


4 


The Sixth Annual Boston Tradé Sale of Books, 


be held in Philadelphia, and that all the lands and 


will commence on the 26th of the present month.—1 the track of the road clear. Where the crowd is so 


A vast collection of books and stationary will then 
be disposed of without reserve. The collection em- 
braces some of the most valuable publications of the 
day, and the sale is well worth the attention of the 


booksellers throughout the country. 


A case of Slander was decided at the late Superior 
Court of Putnam county, in Georgia, in which the 
plaintiff, a young lady. of humble but respectable 
character, received a verdict of $2000 damages.— 
Good! The slander was afew words spoken by the 
defendant against the purity of the character of the 
plaintiff. 

There, should be some specific law proposed for 
the regulation of such cases. The penalty could 
scarcely be too severe. 


THE STATE FENCIBLES. 

This manly and handsome corps of Philadelphia 
volunteers took their departure on Monday, at twelve 
o’clock, on their long contemplated trip to Boston. 
The company mustered in its utmost strength—the 
officers and privates all appeared in splendid new 
uniforms, provided for the occasion, and preceded 
by Johnson’s celebrated band, presented a very cre- 
ditable and military appearance. Capt. Page never 
looked better. The wharves in the neighbourhood 
of Chesnut street were lined with spectators, several 
thousand persons having assembled. The boat parted 
from the wharf amidst the cheers of the surrounding 
multitude. She passed a short distance down the 
river, and returned, the Fencibles presenting them- 
selves in a line to their friends on the Philadelphia 
shore of the river. They were saluted with three | 
cheers as the boat passed up. The cheers were hear- 
tily responded to by the passengers, who waved their 
hats and the flag of the company. 

We think we may safely say to our Boston friends, 
‘* The State Fencibles are a fair specimen of the 
youth, manliness, and gallantry of Philadelphia. 
That the visiters will be well received, and will con- 
duct themselves with propriety, no one in this vici- 
nity can entertain a doubt. Johnson’s Band will, 
however, be the greatest novelty to our eastern neigh- 
bours. They have no such musicians ‘‘ down east.” 


‘sWe understand,” says the Miner’s Journal, 
*¢that the New York and Schuylkill Coal Company 
intend to sell, some time during this year, all their 
valuable property in Schuylkill county. This will 
give persons desirous of possessing coal lands, an 
opportunity of securing some of the finest coal tracts 
in the county. We understand that the sale will 


landings will positively be sold, to close the concerns 
of the company.” 


— 

A young gentleman of Philadelphia was to make 
his first appearance on any stage as Othello at the 
Park Theatre on Saturday evening last. A young 
lady of Philadelphia was to make her first appearance 
on the same occasion as Desdemona. 


The following is the reply of Washington Irving 
to the dinner invitation extended him by several gen- 
tlemen of this city: 


WasHineTon, June 9th, 1832. 

Gentlemen:—I cannot feel otherwise than deeply 
sensible of the distinguished honour you propose to 
confer on me, in giving me a public dinner, on my 
return to Philadelphia. Associated as your city-is 
with some of the most agreeable recollections of my 
early Jife, and endeared as it is to me by many che- 
rished friendships, | know of no city but that of my 
birth, where the proffered testimonial of esteem and 
kindness would be more acceptable. I have, how- 
‘ever, 80 strong and unfeigned a repugnance to being 
the object of public distinction of the kind, that, with 
the exception of the first welcome to my native place, 
I have made up my mind to decline all invitations 
but those of a private nature. 

Trusting that you will properly appreciate these 
reasons, and will feel assured of my heart-felt grati- 
tude and perfect respect, 

1 have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
Your very obliged friend and servant, 
WASHINGTON IRVING. 


RalL-ROAD 

Continues to be the centre of attraction to the in- 
disposed, the idle and enquiring; the cars run full, 
and their departure and arrival are witnessed by large 
crowds of admiring citizens, and greeted with en- 
thusiastic shouts. ‘The concourse, indeed, is eager 
and pressing to an extreme and s degree. 
It strikes us that something should be done to keep 


great, it is impossible to make a path immediately; 
and as the cars move with very little noise and a ra- 
pidity which it is extremely difficult to escape from, 
accidents are unavoidable. On Sunday afternoon a 
coloured boy, who was on the track, being in the 
rush thrown down, was run over by one of the cars. 
The whole of the car passed over his foot, and of 
course crushed it completely, rendering immediate 
amputation necessary. 


Sinevtar Casz.—We copy the following from 
the Bridgeton, N. J. Observer:—*‘ Ar occurrence 
entirely new in the annals of this county, took place 
before the Circuit Court, on Thursday last, in this 
town, his Honour Judge Ford presiding. ‘The de- 
fendant, one Joseph Dilks, a fanatic, whose residence 
is a short distance from town, and who has drawn 
around him a few deluded followers, principally wo- 
men, one of whom he calls his wife, although never 
married, was prosecuted for his open violation jof 
the laws of society. The Grand Jury returned bills 
of indictment against both Dilks and his paramour, 
for fornication; which indictments were proceeded 
upon by the prosecuting attorney, both pleading not 
guilty to the charge, averring that the Lord had mar- 
ried them in Philadelphia more than a year ago, and 
holding it as part of their doctrine, that in solemniza- 
tion of marriage they should not recognize the laws 
of man. After proceeding in examination of wit- 
nesses, for some time, Dilks was persuaded by his 
paramour, to yield this article of his faith, and con- 
sent to be married in a legal manner, which being 
made known to the court, the prosecuting attorney 
agreed to stay further proceedings, upon an imme- 
diate compliance with the conditions proposed. The 
parties chose to be married in open court, and by the 
presiding Judge, who immediately performed the 
ceremony, and released them from custody, and they 
returned to their old quarters. We are not disposed 
to question the legality of the proceedings, but we 
are well satisfied that the people are generally dis- 
gusted at the result, and we fear too, that the affair 
will not end ina very peaceable manner. We must 
of course deprecate the idea that violence should be 
used against the infatuated leader of this fanaticism, 
but we would apprise the civil authority of the pro- 
bability that something very unpleasant will be the 
final result, if some more decided measures are aot 
pursued.” 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESS D’ABRANTES. 

The Harpers of New York have just re-published 
in a single volume of four hundred pages, these enter- 
taining memoirs. The volume is embellished with 
a likeness of the duke d’Abrantes, is well printed, 
and neatly got up throughout. 

Since the demise of Napoleon, the world has been 
flooded with publications professing to analyze his 
character, and to afford a general history of his ac- 
tual fortunes, public and private. Every thing in re- 
lation to him that has the slightest impress of authen- 
ticity, is eagerly caught at and perused, and nowhere 
more than in this country, where the character of 
Napoleon, however ambitious and blood-stained, is 


looked upon as that of the ‘* mighty one” of modern 


times; and despite its repulsive features, is generally 
admired and wondered at. His portrait is a promi- 
nent one in most of our print shops, and the battles 
in which he was a victor, have already afforded sub- 
jects upon which our artists have lavished their la- 
bour and genius. 

The writer of the present memoirs, observes in 
her first chapter—‘*‘ I have witnessed, and have even 
been engaged, in many of the agitated scenes which 
occurred during an epoch of murder and horror; and 
though I was at the time very young, every incident 
remains indelibly engraved on my memory. The 
awful importance of events, on which the fate of a 
great nation depended, could not fail to influence the 
bent of my mind.” 

In another part of her work she says—** Napoleon 
used to frequent my father’s house when I was yet 
a child, and he scarcely a young man. I may almost 
say that I have witnessed every scene of his life; for 
being married to one of those men who were devo- 
tedly attached to him, and constantly with him, what 
I did not myself see, I was accurately informed of.” 

As it might be expected, therefore, these memoirs 
afford the reader a most accurate and detailed history 
of the career of the emperor,”’—as the French peo- 
ple still delight to call him—from his childhood at 


Corsica, down to his death at St. Helena. The veil is 
removed from the scenes of the imperial court and 
camp—the portraits of those who figured and asso- 
ciated with him in his various enterprizes, are given 
in distinct colours, and the work throughout, besides 
abounding with anecdote, affords the reader a clearer 
view into the minuteness of Napoleon’s history, than 
any we have hitherto perused. 

During such weather as yesterday, we should like 
nothing better than a seat in some ‘* sequestered 
shade,” with this volume for a companion. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

A knowledge of the French language has of late 
years became an almost indispensable requisite in 
the education of our youth. We have a variety of 
teachers in Philadelphia, and yet few, if any of 


term of instruction, can speak French. To read the 
language is comparatively a trifling aflair—to speak 
it properly, is the desire and the object of most pu- 
pils. The system of Mr. Delacroix, is, we are told, 
an excellent one, and better calculated, if properly 
adhered to, to impart a thorough knowledge of the 
tongue, than any other at present taught. We notice 
this matter as introductory to an article upon the sub- 
ject, from the New York Courier, as well as for the 
purpose of discovering who among us are the best 
teachers of the French language. It will be seen that 
the New York article complains of the imperfections 
of the present system, but does not suggest another 
ora better. Ifany of our readers know of a teacher 
whose tutorship in a given time confers the power of 
speaking as well as that of reading, a favour will be 
conferred upon the public by naming him. 

Frenca Lancuace.—Is it possible that French is 
to continue to be studied in our country, year after 
year, in our principal colleges, academies, and high 
schools, without speaking it, or even trying to speak 
it? Of what value is it as an accomplishment, if it 
cannot be made use of in conversation’ As well 
might one suffer his daughters to grow old in costly 
seminaries or high schools, and his sons in our yet 
more costly establishments under the name of col- 
leges, in the study of music, without ever singing or 


playing aloud, or in copying celebrated authors or 
whole books of geometry, without ever venturing 


upon — composition, or the statement of a pro- 
blem. hy, it isa solemn fact, that we have known 
large schools continued year ‘after year, in which, 
among other matters regarded as indispensable toa 


sood education,French was taught—and this without 


~| ever so far accomplishing any one in that language 
as to enable her to say ‘comment vous portezvous, . 


with the accent of a christian, or to understand it if 
another did so. We ourselves have gone into a town 
ef 12000 inhabitants where the girls had studied 
French for years, and many of the young men, and 
yet there was not one—positively not one—able to 
direct a Frenchman to a boarding house. The in- 
struction and instructresses were like their scholars 
—they read French to themselves, and they wrote 
French as they believed, and some even went so far as 
to teach the pronunciation by a pronouncing diction- 
ary. Lord! if you could hear a sample of their 
French! A Parisian would hang himself at the end 
of the first how-dye-do? We will tell two stories 
that we know to be true, and leave our readers to 
decide which is the more creditable to our country. 
There is a high school at Boston, kept by a Mr. 
Bailey—a first rate instructer in all the common, per 
haps we might say in all the higher branches of fe- 
male education. He has about 100 scholars upon an 
average through the year; and the average cost of 
| each cannot be less than-100 dollars a year, the terms 
being $20 a quarter, without including music, dane- 
ing, drawing, &e. He employs a writing master, 
and no less than three language masters, a French- 
man, an Italian, anda Spaniard. The school has 
now been in operation for, perhaps, five er six years, 
and during all that time he has never turned out (if 
we are rightly informed, and we have taken great 
pains to ascertain the truth) a single scholar able to 
speak French! Think of that! So at Philadelphia, 
so at Baltimore, so here, and so indeed throughout 
the country! And this, this is what we call educating 
our children. Really it is a reproach to the land.— 
One of two things let us do hereafter for decency’s- 
vsake, either abandon French altogether, give it up 
as a trivial or useless accomplishment, or else make 
it a part of useful education. Any tolerable scholar 
may be made to speak the language well in a year, 
by associating with those who speak French well, at 
occasional reunions or soirees, by attending the 
French theatre, or by using French atthe table. But 
nobody, not even the best, can ever hope to speak 
French, though he were to a it forty years, by 
practising only with his pen. The absurd plan that 
is followed now is exactly fitted to make the 
hateful to every body. 


We learn that a new Opera, entitled the Hypo- 
chondriac, will be produced at the Walnut street 
Theatre, in the course of a few weeks. Mr. Dixon, 


for whom the piece was expressly written, is about 
‘ 


guage 


them, produce pupils, who, at the close of their 
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to visit New York, with the object of making ar- 
rangements with a celebrated female vocalist, who 
will perform the principal part in the piece. From 
all that we have heard upon the subject, this opera 
promises to be quite successful. We annexa notice 


of it, from one of our most respectable weekly pa- 
pers. 

Hupochondriac.—Such is the title of a local Ope- 
ra, Tons the pen of Dr. C. C. Conwell, of Philadel- 

hia. The piece was written expressly for Mr. G. 

ixon, the distinguished national votary of the co- 
mic muse, and the character which he personates, is 
admirably adapted to develope his peculiar powers. 
The music is selected with taste, from our most em- 
inent composers. Afterva diligent perusal of the 
piece, we candidly think, that it will be one of the 
most effective Operas ever produced on the Phila- 
delphia boards, ‘Ihe plot runs thus: An English No- 
bleman, Sir Splendid Royal, of an immense fortune, 
arriving in Philadelphia, becomes enamoured of a 
lady named Catherine Rashley, daughter of an opu- 
lent merchant of this city. On the eve of the nu 
tials, a letter is received by Mr. Rashley, stating that 
his purposed son-in-law is not the real Sir S., but 
an imposter. The news causes great confusion 
among the parties, and Sir S. is compelled to re- 
sign his claims in favor of his most impudent valet, 
who has unluckily assumed the character of his mas- 
ter, and palmed himself on the friends of Miss Rash- 
ley as a nobleman. Some officious friend, oe 
the valet to be Sir S. despatched theJaforementione 
billet, which arrived about the time of the marriage. 
Sir S. is crazed by his disappointment, and believes 
himself, during his insanity, to be all those fantastic 
things usually imagined by Hypochondriacs. On 
the Tetection of the traud by old Rashley, Sir S. re- 
covers, and the parties are happily reconciled. The 
opening scene is laid in Maylandsville, on the west- 
ern bank of the Schuylkill, where a number of gen- 
tlemen, with Sir S. on a hunting party appear, chaun- 
ting a new hunter’s chorus adapted to the Overture of 
Tancredi. Another scene represents a view of the 
U.S. Bank, in front of which many of our city bucks 
appear, conversing on the topics of the day. Here 
Mr. Rashley enters after experiencing much disa 
pointment in his attempts to obtain Bank stock. A 
view of the Masonic Hall is presented ‘in another 
scene, wherein the excitement produced by the dis- 
tribation of the Girard Bank stock is depicted. Du- 
ring the piece a fancy ball is given, in which a num- 
ber of quadrilles are introduced by the bon ton.— 
There is also a highly ludicrous scene in the May- 
or’s court, where a number of representatives alias 
dilettanti, in alcoholic exercises, have the honour of 
appearing before his Honor. ‘The scenes, repre- 
senting Roper’s Gymnasium, and the sporting club, 
will be very effective. During the piece a homily 
on the judiciousness of stopping the Sunday Mail, 
is pronounced by the Hypochondriac, and a burlesque 
serenade. The piece wiads up with a masquerade, 
got up in celebration of the union of Sir S. and Miss 
ashley. ‘The language is chaste and the lyric poe- 
try sweeter than any we have yet seen from the same 
author, who has been styled the Moore of America. 


THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 

This monthly journal has been in existenge a year, 
and the publishers say, in a note attached to the last 
number of the volume, that although the patronage 
received has not realized their hopes, it has not dis- 
appointed their expectations, and so the work will be 
continued. Surely it would be too bad if one monthly 
periodical, aiming at some literary character, and 
occupied principally with original papers, could not 
be supported in this country. And yet, if we look 
back for a few years, and see how many unsuccessful 
attempts to gain a respectable foothold for a work of 
this kind have been made, and some of them by gen- 
tlemen of unquestionable taste and genius, we must 
rather be surprised at the success, than the failure of 
another trial. Thus far, the New England Maga- 
zine has been prosecuted with industry, if not with 
ability, but still it is not exactly the thing; and unless 
it shall soar higher, or with a more animated wing, 
we shall not be surprised to hear of its descent to that 
vast ** receptacle,” spoken of by Mr. Adams some 
time sinee, with the expiration of its second volume. 
Its cireulation in this section of the country, if we are 
rightly informed, is extremely limited. 


Steamboat Disaster.—The Cincinnati Adver- 
tiser of the fourth instant, says:—‘*On Saturday, 
June 2, 4 P. M. a Tornado struck the steamboat 
Hornet, Capt. John Sullivan, of Kanawha, then on 
her way from this city to Kanawha, when she upset, 
and from 10 to 15 persons were drowned, among 
them, Capt. Sullivan, John Johnson, pilot, the cham- 
bermaid of the boat, Mr. Garret of Greenupsburg, 
anda Mr. Duvall, passenger; names of the others not 
known at present. The Hornet was left bottom up, 
near Vanceburgh, and will be a totalloss. Captain 
Embree, of the Guyandotte, took off some of the pas- 


sengers, about an hour and a half after the accident | 
happened.” 


Cot. Stonz’s Worx.—The editor of the New 
York Commercial Advertiser in relation to his work 
on Masonry and Anti-Masonry, says: —We have the 
satisfaction of stating that the last sheet is in type, 
and the index and appendix are in the hands of the 
printer. Itis expected that the work will be pub- 
lished early in the ensuing week. It is proper here 


to state, that although it has been curtailed to the 


number of fifty pages, it yet extends to one hundred 
and fifty more than was contemplated when the for- 
mer notice of the publication was given. It wasa 
wide field of investigation upon which the author en- 
tered, and to do justice to the subject, and render the 
history complete, it has been found impossible to 
bring the discussion within the compass of the vo- 
lume first proposed. The curtailment spoken of 
above, was rendered necessary to keep the book with- 
in a reasonable size, and at the same time afford room 
for the interesting correspondence of Goy. Clinton, 
with committees of various individuals, upon the 
subject of the conspiracy and abduction of Morgan. 
These letters have never seen the light. We are 
much mistaken, if they will not be found to refute, 
conclusively, every idle and wicked charge brought 
either in ignorance or malice against him, in refer- 
ence to his conduct in the whole affair; if those who 
revere his memory will not find additional reasons 
for admiration of his character in perusing these re- 
mains.” 


DREADFUL ACCIDENT. 

Two females were crushed to death in New York 
on Saturday, at the launch of the ship Saratoga. The 
Courier & Enquirer says: ‘* The two deceased fe- 
males had fallen into the slip, between the pier and 
the sloop, and were quickly seized by two men, who 
had scarcely succeeded in raising them by the hair 
to a small height above the surface of the water, 
when the reaction of the waves, and the fastening at 
the bows, forced the sloop back with violence, and 
in an instant both were crushed to death against the 
pier. One of them, a young female, named Margaret 
Force, had the two sides of her head literally crushed 
together. *I'was a sight too shocking to look at.— 
The other, named Bailey Cohen, had her body, near 
the breast, crushed in the same shocking manner.” 


SometTHinc New—A Snower or Caark.—We 
have frequently heard of a ‘Stream of Chalk,” and 
can scarcely think the following story very remark- 
able, although from ‘‘down east.” We copy it from 
the Bennington, (Vt.) Gazette: 


Extraordinary.—On the 30th of May, as Mrs. 
F. Blackmer was returning from the South part of 
the town, near sunset, she was overtaken by what 
she supposed a hail storm—on arriving at home she 
mentioned the circumstance to her husband, Mr. F. 
Blackmer, who was a little incredulous of the fact, 
as he had not seen any athome. In taking off Mrs. 
Blackmer’s cloak some of the supposed hail had 
lodged in the folds in the lining, and on examination 
it was found to be apparently small globules of 
Chalk! In the evening the circumstance was named 
to the narrator—who was a little incredulous of the 
fact, notwithstanding the high credibility of Mrs. 
Blackmer, who, to put the matter past dispute, took 
his lantern and went to his dearborn wagon and 
brought a number of small globules that had lodged 
in the wagon—on examination they had the appear- 
ance of very pure chalk—were of the size of mus- 
tard seed shot, and very white. According to Mrs. 
Blackmer there was a very considerable fall of it, so 
much so that the wind being N. W. and in their 
faces, made it uncomfortable proceeding. The cause 
we must leave to abler heads, but there is no doubt 
of the fact. 


AMUSEMENTS—CHARACTER. 

The junior editor of the New York American, an 
excellent writer by the way, has given his readersa 
clever article upon the subject of amusements as indi- 
cative of the character of those who indulge in them. 
Aftera few preliminary observations, he proceeds: 


_“In this country, from an unhappy and absuril pre- 
judice against grown persons continuing the gymnas- 
tie exercises of youth, we should lave to strike many 
a touchstone of temper and feeling from the list of 
diversions; enough would remain, however, to afford 
tolerable scope for the exercise of the new art, . And 
first of all, Horsemanship would influence us {0 eall to 
mind those who delight in manly and spirited aecom- 
plishment. We should find them in general, in- 
trepid, self-possessed, and fond of strong excitement, 
with kind hearts and generous dispositions. The first 
and third quality combined, are what chiefly induce 


the taste, the second must arise in due time from 


could give the reader much information, but as he 


the gratification of it, and the last almost always ac- 
company a fondness tor the nobler animals. There 
is a dash of poetry in the composition of these men, 
and they can readily sympathize with the French re- 
negado, who spoke so enthusiastically to Byron of 
the delight of roaming the desert with no compa- 
nion but an Arabian courser. Champaigne is their 
favourite beverage. But there is a spurious race, 
which, though allied to, must not be mistaken for, 
the lovers ot horsemanship, and this is composed of 
the lovers of horse-flesh—people who like to go 
peering about livery stables, and always.make it a 

oint to be present at the barbarous ceremony of a 

ocking. ‘They have never heard of the Gauchos 
or the Pampas and their winged steeds; but they 
know the names of all the grooms in town, and can 
tell you the owner of every three minute horse in the 
county. ‘They generally drive exceedingly well, but 
know nothing of the Manege, and would as soon 
think of mounting a buffalo asa young colt before he 
is thoroughly bitted and holds his snafile kindly as 
au infant its coral. These men, though they do ride 
sometimes, are perfectly thrown away in the saddle. 
They hold the animal they ride but as a mere ma- 
chine composed of bone and muscle; and if seated 
on a Bucephalus, instead of giving way to a gush 
of spirits as the gallant beast bounded under them, 
they would at once commence calculating how much 
** work” he could do with proper training. They 
very rarely trust themselves on horseback, however, 


and are generally remarkable for their love of a/|§ 


sulky. Their dispositions are forthe most part coarse 
and cunning, their language slang, and their pota- 
tions brandy and water. 


The next amusement that presents itself is swim- 
ming. Your swimmer is generaly a hearty, whole- 
souled fellow, and not unfrequently a man of some 
imagination, especially if he delights in buffetting 
the waves by himself on a stormy day, or diving deep 
in a calm, where as the sun streams down upon the 
river’s bed, he may glide with prying eyes upon the 
rocky bottom. It very fond of the amusement, you 
may depend upon it he is a man of sanguine temper- 
ament ani an ardent disposition. His mental habits, 
however, are rather indolent, and he isin general 
more fond of imparting than acquiring information. 
Byron and Shelley are the two most intellectual lov- 
ers of swimming of whom we have arecord. Swim- 
mers are curious in coffee. 


Allied to swimming, are sailing and rowing. Men 
ofa mercurial disposition are frequently most at- 
tached to the first; a fondness for the last generally 
goes with minds of a sober but rather social cast. It 
requires some resolution to master the art, and a feel- 
ing of good fellowship to keep up its exercise after- 
wards. Many, however, become extravagantly 
fond of the amusement; and we have seen those who 
would take up a new oar as tenderly as if it were a 
sentient being, and as the springy and taper ash 
would quiver in their hands, gaze upon its slender 
and beautiful proportions with the same eye that a 
lover regards the gare of his mistress. Upon the 
peculiar traits of those who are fond of rowing, we 


isalready tired, we will only say, that, though much 
given to the vice of punning—from the technicals of 
his diversion offering a strong temptation to make 
a play upon words—a good rower is generally a de- 
cent glee singer, and a very fair judge of claret. 

Shooting, billiards, cards, fencing, and foot-ball, 
we must take another opportunity to dissert upon; 
though with the ingenious hints we have dropped to 
the reader, he doubtless finds himself fully able to 
carry out our system to any length, and come toa 
ready estimation of the characters of all his acquaini- 
ance. In applying this key, however, to the female 
disposition, he may be more puzzled; though we do 
not know why, for what tastes can be a stronger in- 
dex to the gentle and refined disposition of the own- 
er, than the amusement of cultivating plants, or 
sketching tor instance; or what more readily reveal 
the deficiencies of nature or the defects of nurture, 
than an immoderate love of—of—of what? How 
shall we finish it? By letting the sentence stand 
exactly as it is, and allowing each to fill up the blank 
with the foible which is most his aversion. 


RAIL-ROADS., 

A work on rail-roads, has recently been published 
in this city, by G. W. Smith, Esq. It is spoken of 
by those who have examined it as containing a vast 
quantity of valuable information. ‘The Baltimore 
American, when noticing it, says:— 


e 

Among the most interesting works of the French, 
in improving their means of internal communication, 
is the rail-road from St. Etienne to Lyons. It is 
remarkable for the enormous amount of roek and 
other excavation, and of embankment and masonry | 
which was necessary, the expense of its construction, 
which was greater than of any other in France, and 
the nature of the experiments by which the dif- 
ficulties of the country were overcome to obtain a 
uniform grade, and a line nearly straight. There 
are not less than fourteen tunnels, extending in the 
aggregate two and ahalf miles. One of them is a 
mile in length; and another, 2,990 feet in length, is 
carried under the river Gier. ‘The cost of the tun- 
nels exceeded 1,800,000 francs. A viaduct over the 
rivér Saone, cost 700,000 francs. The original es- 
timate of the cost was 9,961,571 francs, and the ac- 


francs paid in part for land, and 1,400,000 for loco- 
motive engines, wagons, interest of money, &c. 

Locomotive engines are employed, one of which 
is worked by gravity. Another of them is worked 
by a fan which creates a draught by eahaustion. 

The great Austrian rail-road which connects the 
Meldau and Danube rivers, is also an extraordinary 
work. It is eighty miles in length, and passes over 
the Mountains of Bohemia. It rises 1076 feet in 39 
miles, The embankments and cuttings are prodi- 
gious, and the rails are placed on a stone wall of 
great thickness, extending the whole length of the 
road. In the embankments the wall is five anda 
half feet thick at the top; and, no matter what may 


be the height of the embankments, is always carried 
down below the original surface, 


CHOLERA IN PARIS. 
From the New York Mirror of Saturday, we copy 
another interesting letter from the pen of N. P. 
Willis, on that engrossing subject, the Cholera:- 


Panis, May, 1832. 

Chalera! Cholera'—It is now the only topic— 
There is no other interest—no other Gread—no other 
occupation for Paris. The invitations for parties are 
at last recalled—the theatres are at dast shut or lan- 
guishing—the fearless are beginning to be afraid— 
people walk the streets with camphor bags and vinai- 
rettes at their nostrils—there is a universal terror - 
in all classes, and a general flight of all who can af- 
ford to get away. I never saw a people so engrossed 
with one single and constant thought. The waiter 
brought my breakfeast this morning with a pale face, 
and an apprehensive question, whether I was quite 
well, Isent to my bootmaker yesterday, and he was 
dead. I called on a friend, a Nanoverian, one of 
those broad-chested, florid, immortal-looking men, 
of whose health for fifty years, violence apart, one is 
absolutely certain, and he was at death’s door with 
the cholera. Poor fellow! He had fought all through 
the revolution in Gfeece; he had slept in rain and 
cold, under the open sky many a night, through a 
ten years pursuit of the profession of a soldier of for- 
tune, living one of the most remarkable lives hither- 
to, of which I ever heard, and to be taken down here 
in the midst of ease and pleasure, reduced to a sha- 
dow with so vulgar and unwarlike a disease as this, 
was quite too much for his philosophy. He had 
been ill three days when I found him. He was ema- 
ciated to a skeleton in that short time, weak and 
helpless, and, though he is not a man to exaggerate 
suffering, he said he never had conceived such in- 
tense agony as he had endured. He assured me, 
that ifhe recovered, and should ever be attacked 
with it again, he would blow out his brains at the 
first symptom. Nothing but his iron constitution 
protracted the disorder. Most people who are at- 
tacked die in from three to twenty-four hours. 

For myself, I have felt and still feel quite safe. 
My rooms are in the airiest quarter of Paris, facing 
the gardens of the Tuileries, with windows over- 
looking the King’s; and, as far as air is concerned, 
if his majesty considers himseif well situated, it 
would be quite ridiculous in so insignificant a per- 
son as myself to be alarmed. With absolute health, 
confident spirits, and tolerably regular habits, I have 
usually thought one may defy almost any thing but 
love or a bullet. To-day, however, there have been, 
they say, two cases within the palace walls, members 
of the royal household, and Casimir Perier, who 
probably lives well and has enough to eceupy his 
mind, is very low with it, and one cannot help feel- 
ing that he has no certain exemption, when a disease 
has touched both above and below him. I went to- 
day to the messagerie to engage my place for Mar- 
seilles, on the way to Italy, but the seats are all ta- 
ken, in both mail-post and diligence, for a fortnight 
to come, and as there are no extras in France, one 
must wait his turn, Having done my duty to myself 
by the inquiry, I shall be content to remaip quiet. 

I have just returned from a social tea-party at a 
house of one of the few English families left in Pa- 
ris. Itis but a little after ten, and the streets as I 
came along, were as deserted and still, as if it were 
a city of the dead. Usually, until four or five in 
the morning, the same streets are thronged with car- 
riages hurrying to and fro, and always till midnight 
the trottoirs are crowded with promenaders. To- 
night I scarce met a foot passenger, and but one soli- 
tary cabrioletin a walk ota mile. The contrast was 
really impressive. The moon was nearly full, and 
high in the heavens, and the sky absolutely with- 
out a trace of a cloud; nothing interrupted the full, 
broad light of the moon, and the empty streets 
were aliost as bright as at noon-day; and, as J 
crossed the Place Vendome, I could hear, for the 
first time sinee | have been'in Paris, though I have 
passed it at every hour of the night, the echo of my 
toot-steps reverberated from the wallsaround. You 
should have been in these crowded cities of Euro 
to realize the impressive solemnity of such solitade. 

At is saidthat thousand people have left Paris 
within the past week. Adding this to the thousanda 
day who are struck with the cholera, and the attend. 
ance necessary to the sick, and a thinned population 
is sufficiently accounted for. There are, however, 
hundreds ill of this frightful disease, whose cases » 
are not reported. It is Only those who are taken to 
the hospitals, the poor and destitute, who are num- 
bered in the official statements.) The physicians are 
wearied out with their private practice. The medi- 
cal lettures are suspended, and a lar physician 


tual cost was 9,799,247--what is very unusual, less 
than the estimate, This sum includes 1,750,000 


is hardly to be had at all. Ther€ is scarce a house 
in which some one has not been taken. You see biers 
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wherever thrown by the duties of his station, whether 
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and litters issuing from almost every gate, and 
the better ranks are no longer spared. A sister of 
the premier, M. Perier, died yesterday; and it was 
reported at the Bourse, that several distinguished 
persons, who have been illof it,arealsodead. No 
one feels safe; and the consternation and dread on 


every countenance you meet is enough to chill one’s 


soul a feeling of sublimity. ‘The immense plains of 
the Castiles and La Mancha, extending as far as the 
eye can reach, derive an interest from their naked- 
ness and immensity, and have something of the so- 
lemn grandeur of theocean. In ranging over these 
boundless wastes, the eye catches sight, here and 
there, of a straggling herd of cattle attended by a 


very blood. 1 went out to-day for a little exercise, | lonely herd-man, motionless as a statue, with his 


not feeling very well, and I was glad to get nome | 


again. Every creature looks stricken with a mortal 
fear. And this among a French population, the gay- 
est and merriest of people under all depressions or- 
dinarily, is too strong a contrast not to be felt pain- 
fully. ‘There is something singular in the air, too; a 
disagreeable, depressing dryness, which the physi- 
cians say must change, or all Paris will be struck 
with the plague. It is cJear and cold, but almost suf- 
focating with dryness. | 

It is very consoling in the midst of so much that is 
depressing, that the preventives recommended 
against the cholera are so agreeable, ‘* Live well,” 
say the doctors, ‘*and bathe often. Abstain from 
excesses, keep a clear head and good spirits, and 
amuse yourself as much and as rationally as possi- 
ble.” Itis a very excellent recipe for happiness, 
let alone the cholera. ‘There is great room for a 
nice observance of this system in Paris, particularly 
the eating and bathing. ‘The baths are delightful. 
You are received in handsome saloons, opening upon 
a garden in the centre of the building, ornamented 
with statues and fountains, the journals lying upon 
the sofas, and every thing arranged with quite the 
luxury of a palace. ‘The bathing rooms are furnished 
with taste, the baths are of marble, and covered inside 
with spotlessly white linen cloths; the water is per- 
fumed, and you may lie and take your: coffee, or 
have your breakfast served upon the mahogany cover 
which shuts you in; a union of luxuries, which is 
enough to enervate acynic. When you are ready to 
come out, a pull of the bell brings a servant, who 
brings you a peignoir—a long linen wrapper, heated 
in an oven, in the warm folds of which vou are en- 
veloped, and in three minutes are quite dry. In 
this you may sit, at your ease, reading, or musing, 
or lie upon the sofa without the restraint of a tight 
dress, till you are ready to depart; and then four or 
five francs, something less than a dollar, pays for all. 


SELECTIONS. 


From Tales of the Alhambra, w Washington Irving. 
THE JOURNEY. 


In the spring of 1829, the author of this work, 
whom curiosity had brouzht into Spain, made a ram- 
bling expedition from Seville to Granada, in compa- 
ny witha friend, a member of the Russian embassy 
at Madrid. Accident had thrown us together from 
distant regions of the globe, and a similarity of taste 
led us to wander together among the romantic moun- 
tains of Andalusia. Should these pages meet his eye, 


mingling in the pageantry of courts, or meditating 
on the truer glories of nature, may they recal the 
scenes of our adventurous companionship, and with 
them the remembrance of one, in whom neither 
time nor distance will obliterate the recollection of 
his gentleness and worth. 

And here, before setting forth, let me indulge ina 
few previous remarks on Spanish scenery and Spanish 
tvavelling. Many are apt to picture Spain to their 
imagination as a soft southern region, decked out 
with all the luxuriant charms of voluptuous Italy. On 
the contrary, though there are exceptions in some of 
the maritime provinces, yet, for the greater part, it 
isa stern, melancholy country, with rugged moun- 
tains, and long, naked, sweeping plains, destitute of 
trees, and invariably silent and lonesome, partaking 
of the savage and solitary character of Africa. What 
adds tothis silence and loneliness, is the absence of 
singing birds, a natural consequence of the want of 
groves and hedges. ‘The vulture and the eagle are 
seen wheeling about the mountain cliffs and soaring 
over the plains, and groups of shy bustards stalk 
about the heaths, but the myriads of smaller birds, 
which animate the whole face of other countries, are 
met with in but few provinces of Spain, and in them 
chiefly among the orchards and gardens which sur- 
round the habitations of man. 

In the exterior provinces, the traveller occasionally 
traverses great tracts cultivated with grain as. far as 
the eye can reach, waving at times with verdure, at 
other times naked and sun-burnt; but he s round 
in vain for the hand that has tilled theseBil5, at length 


he perceives some yillage perched on ¢swgep bill, or 
rugged crag, with mouldering battle and ruin- 
ed watch-tower; astrong-hold, in oldFtginws, against 
civil war or Moorish inroad; for the migdmon 


the peasantry of congregating together sér@vmartual 


rotection, is still kept up in most pantssof Spaing 
free 


am consequence of the maraudings of raving. 


booters. 

. But though a great part of Spain is dient in 
the-pgarniture of groves and forests, and the softer 

ah of ornamental cultivation; yet its scenery has 
somethjng of a high and lofty character to compensate 


the wa It partakes something Of.the attributes of 


its peeple, and I think thag I better understand the 
proud, hardy, frugal and abstemioug Spaniard, his 
manly defianceofiiaardships, and contempt of effemi- 
_nate indulgenges have seen the country he 
inhabits. 
There is something, too, in the sternly simple fea- 


long slender pike, tapering up like a lance into the 
air; or beholds a long train of mules slowly moving 
along the waste like a train of camels in the desert, 
ora single herdsman, armed with blunderbuss and 
stiletto, and prowling over the plain. Thus, the 
country, the habits, the very looks of the people, 
have something of the Arabian character. The ge- 
neral insecurity of the country is evinced in the uni- 
versal use of weapons. The herdsman in the field, 
the shepherd in the plain, has his musket and his 
knife. The wealthy villager rarely ventures to the 
market town without his trabucho; and, perhaps, a 
servant on foot with a blunderbuss on his shoulder; 
and the most petty journey is undertaken with the 
preparation of a warlike enterprise. . 

The dangers of the road produce, also, a mode of 
travelling, resembling, in a diminutive scale, the ca- 
ravans ot the East. The arrieros or carriers, congre- 
gate in troops, and set off in large and well-armed 
trains on appointed days, while individual travellers 
swell their number, and contribute to their strength. 
In this primitive way is the commerce of the coun- 
try carried on. The muleteer is the general medium 
of traffic, and the legitimate wanderer of the land, 
traversing the Peninsula from the Pyreneés and the 
Asturias, to the Alpuxarras, the Serrania de Ronda, 
and even to the gates of Gibraltar. He lives frugally 
and hardily; his alforgas (or saddle-bags,) of coarse 
cloth, hold his seanty stock of provisions; a leathera 
bottle hanging at his saddle-bow, contains wine or 
water for a supply across barren mountains, and 
thirsty plains; a mule cloth spread upon the ground 
is his bed at night, and his pack-saddle is his pillow. 
His low but clear-limbed and sinewy form betokens 
strength; his complexion is dark and sun-burnt; his 
eye resolute, but quiet in its expression, except 
when kindled by sudden emotion; his demeanour is 
frank, manly, and courteous, and he never passes 
you without a grave salutation—‘* Dios guarda a 
usted !”—** Vay usted con Dios caballero!”—God 
guard you!”—** God be with you! cavalier!” 

As these men have often their whole fortune at 
stake upon the burden of their mules, they have their 
weapons at hand, slung to their saddles, and ready 
to be snatched down for desperate defence. But 
their united numbers render them secure against 
petty bands of marauders, and the solitary bandale- 
ro, armed to the teeth, and mounted on his Andalu- 
sian steed, hovers about them, like a pirate about a 
merchant convoy, without daring to make an assault. 
The Spanish muleteer has an inexhaustible stock 
of songs and ballads, with which to beguile his in- 
cessant way-faring. The airs are rude and simple, 
consisting of but few inflexions, ‘These he chants 
forth witha loud voice, and long drawling cadence, 
seated sideways on his mule, who seems to listen 
with infinite gravity, and to keep time with his paces 
to the tune. ‘The couplets thus chanted are often 
old traditional romances about the Moors; or some 
legend of a saint; or some love ditty; or, what isstill 
more frequent, some ballad about a bold.contraban- 
dista, or hardy bandalero; for the smuggler and the 


robber are pvetical heroes among the common people 


of Spain. Often the song of the muleteer is com- 
posed at the instant, and relates to some local scene, 
or some incident of the journey. ‘This talent of sing- 
ing and improvising is frequent in Spain, and is said 
to have been inherited from the Moors. ‘There is 
something wildly pleasing in listening to these ditties 
among the rude and lonely scenes they illustrate, ac- 
companied as they are, by the occasional jingle ot 
the mule-bell. 

It hasa most picturesque effect, also, to meet a 
train of muleteers in some mountain pass. First you 
hear the bells of the leading mules, breaking with 
their simple melody the stillness of the airy height; 
or, perhaps, the voice of the muleteer admonishing 
some tardy or wandering animal, or chanting, at the 
full stretch of his lungs, some traditionary ballad.— 
At length you see the mules slowly winding along 
the cragged defile, sometimes descending precipi- 
tous clilis, so as to present themselves in full relief 
against the sky, sometimes toiling up the deep arid 
chasms below‘you. As they approach, you desery 
their gay decorations of worsted tufts, tassels, and 
saddlescloths; while, as they pass by, the ever ready 
teabucho, slung behind their packs-and saddles, gives 
a hint of the insecurity of the road. 

The ancient kingdom of Granada into which we 
are about td penetrate, is one of the most mountain- 
ous regions of Spain. Vast sierras or chains of 
mountains, destitute of shrub or tree, and mottled 
with variegated marbles and granite, elevate their 
sun-burnt summits against a deep blue sky, yet in 
their rugged bosoms lie engulfed the most verdant 
and fertile valley, where the desert and the garden 
strive for mastery, and the very rock, as it were, 
compelled to yield the fig, the orange, and the cit- 
ron, and to blossom with the myrtle and the rose. 


walled towns and villages built like eagle’s nests 
among the cliffs, and surrounded by Moorish baftle- 
ments, or of ruined watch-towers perched off fofty 
peaks, carry 
Christian and Moslem warfare, and to the Fomantie 
struggle for the conquest of Granada. In travers- 


“tures of the Spanish landscape, that impresses on the 


ing their lofty Sierras, the traveller is often obliged 


In the wild passes of these mountains, the sight of, 


the mind back to the chivalrous days of 


to alight and lead his horse up and down the steep 
and jagged ascents and descents, resembling the bro- 
ken steps ofa stair-case. Sometimes the road winds 
along dizzy precipices, without parapet to guard him 
from the guifs below, and then will plunge down 


steep and dark and dangerous declivities. Some- 
times it struggles through rugged barrancos, the ra- 
vines, worn by water torrents; the obscure paths of 
the Contrabandista; while ever and anon, the omin- 


ous cross, the memento of robbery and murder, erect-, 


ed ona mound of stones at some lonely part of the 
road, admonishes the traveller that he is among the 
haunts of banditti; perhaps, at the very moment, un- 
der the eye of some lurking bandaléro. Sometimes, 
in winding through the narrow valleys, he is startled 
by a hoarse bellowing, and beholds above him, on 
some green fold of the mountain side, a herd of fierce 
Andalusian bulls, destined for the combat of the 
arena. There is something awful in the conteinpla- 
tion of these terrific animals, clothed with tremend- 
ous strength, and ranging their native pastures, in 
untamed wildness: strangers almost to the face of 
man. They know no one but the solitary herdsman 
who attends upon them, and even he at times dares 
not venture toapproach them. ‘The low bellowings 
of these bulls, and their menacing aspect as they look 
down from their rocky height, give additional wild- 
ness to the savage scenery around, 

I have been betrayed unconsciously into a longer 
disquisition than 1 had intended on the several tea- 
tures of Spanish travelling; but there is a romance 
about all the recollections of the Peninsula that is 
dear to the imagination. 

It was on the first of May that my companion and 
myself set forth from Seville, on ourroute to Grana- 
da. We had made all due preparation for the na- 
ture of our journey, which lay through mountainous 
regions where the roads are little better than mere 
mule paths, and too frequently beset by robbers.— 
The most valuable part of our luggage had been for- 
warded by the arrieros; we retained merely clothing 
and necessaries for the journey, and money for the 
expenses of the road, with a sufficient surplus of the 
latter to satisfy the expectations of robbers, should 
we be assailed, and to save ourselves from the rough 
treatment that awaits the too wary and empty hand- 
ed traveller. A couple of stout hired steeds were 

rovided for ourselves, and a third for our scanty 
atone and for the conveyance of a sturdy Biscayan 
lad of about twenty years of age, who was to guide 
us through the perplexed mazes\ot the mountain 
roads, to take care of our horses, to act occasionally 
as our valet, and at all times as our guard; for he 
had a formidable trabucho or carbine, to defend us 
from reteros, or solitary footpads, about which wea- 
pon he made much vain-glorious boast, though, to 
the discredit of his genera|ship, | must say, that it 
generally hung unloaded behind his saddle. He was, 
however, a faithtul, cheery, kind-hearted creature, 
full of saws and proverbs as that miracle of squires, 
the renowned Sancho himself, whose name we be- 
stowed upon him, and, like a true Spaniard, though 
treated by us-with companionable familiarity, he 
never for a moment in his utmost hilarity, outstrip- 
ped the bounds of respectful decorum. 

Thus equipped and attended, we set out on our 
journey with a gennine disposition to be pleased; with 
such a disposition, what a country is Spain for a tra- 
veller, where the most miserable inn is as full of ad- 
venture as an enchanted castle, and every meal is in 
itselfan achievement! Let others repine at the lack 
of turnpike roads and sumptuous hotels, and ail the 
elaborate comforts of a country cultivated into tame- 
ness and commonplace, but give me the rude moun- 
tain scramble, the roving haphazard way-faring, the 
frank, hospitable, though half wild manners, that 
give such a true game flavour to romantic Spain! 

Our first evening’s entertainment had a relish of 
the kind. We arrived after sunset at a little town 
among the hills, after a fatiguing journey over a 
wide houseless plain, where we had been repeatedly 
drenched with showers. la the inn were quartered 
a party of Miguelistas, who were patrolling the 
country in pursuit of robbers, ‘The appearance of 
foreigners like ourselves was unusual in this remote 
town. Mine host with two or three old gossipping 
comrades in brown cloaks studied our passports in a 
corner of the posada, while an Alguazil took notes 
by a dim light of a lamp. The passports were in for- 
eign languages, and perplexed them, but our Squire 
Sancho assisted them in their studies, and magnified 
our importance with the grandiloquence of a Span- 
iard. In the mean time, the magnificent distribution 
of a few cigars had won the hearts of all around us. 
In a litle while the whole community seemed put in 
agitation to make us welcome. ‘The Corregidor him- 
self waited upon us, and a great rush-bottomed arm- 
ed thair was ostentatiously bolstered into our room 
by our landlady, for the accommodation of that im- 
portant personage. ‘The commander of the patrol 
took supper with us: a surly, talking, laughing, 
swaggering Andaluz, who had made a campaign in 
South America, and recounted his exploits in love 
and war with much pomp of phrase and vehemence 
of gesticulation, and mysterious rolling of the eye. 
He told us he had a list of all the robbers in the 
country, and meant to ferret out every mother’s son 
of them; he offered us at the same time some of his 
soldiers as anescort. ‘‘ One is enough to protect 
you, Signors, the robbers know me, and know my 
men; the sight of one is enough to spread terror 
through a whole sierra.” We thanked him for his 
offer, but assured him, in his own strain, that with 
the protection of our redoubtable Squire Sancho, we 
were not afraid of all the ladrones of Andalusia. 


While we were supping with our Andalusian 
friend, we heard the notes of a guitar and the clink 
of castanets, and presently, a chorus of voices, sing- 
ing a pypular air. In fact, mine host had gathered 
together the amateur singers and musicians and the 
rustic belles of the neighbourhood, and on going 
forth, the court yard of the inn presented a scene of 
true Spanish festivity. We took our seats with mine 
host and hostess and the commander of the patrol, 
under the arch way of the court. The guitar passed 
trom hand to hand, but a jovial shoemaker was the 
Orpheus of the place. He was a pleasant looking 
fellow, with huge black whiskers and a roguish eye. 
His sleeves were rolled up to his elbows; he touched 
the guitar with masterly skill, and sang little amo- 
rous ditties with an expressive leer at the women, 
with whom he was evidently a favourite. He after- 
wards danced a fandango with a buxom Andalusian 
damsel}, to the great delight of the spectators. But 
none of the females present could compare with 
mine host’s pretty daughter Josefa, who had slipped 
away and made her toilette for the occasion, and had 
xdorned her head with roses; and also distinguished 
herself ina bolera with a handsome young dragoon. 
We had ordered our host to let wine and refresh- 
ments circulate freely among the company, yet, 
though there was a motley assemblage of soldiers, 
muleteers and villagers, no one exceeded the bounds 
of sober enjoyment. The scene was a study for a 
painter: the picturesque group of dancers; the troop. 
ers in their half military dresses, the peasantry 
wrapped in their brown cloaks, nor must I omit to 
mention the old meagre Alguazil in a short black 
cloak, who took no notice of any thing going on, but 
sat in a corner diligently writing by the dim light of 
a huge copper lamp that might have figured in the 
days of Don Quixote. 

{am not writing a regular narrative, and do not 
pretend to give the varied events of several days’ 
rambling over hill and dale, and moor and moun- 
tain. We travelled in true contrabandista style, tak- 
ing every thing, rough and smooth, as we found it, 
and mingling with all classes. and conditions in a 
kind of vagabond companionship. It is the true way 
io travel in Spain. Knowing the scanty larders of 
the inns, and the naked tracts of country the travel- 
ler has often to traverse, we had taken care, on start- 
ing, to have the alforjas, or saddle-bags of our Squire, 
well stocked with cold provisions, and his beta, or 
leathern bottle, which was of portly dimensions, 
filled to the neck with choice Cldemuen wine. As 
this was a munition for our campaign more impor- 
tant than even his trabucho, we exhorted him to have 
an eye to it, and I will do him the justice to say that 
his namesake, the trencher-loving Sancho himself, 
could not excel him asa provident purveyor. ‘Though 
the alforjas and beta were repeatedly and vigorously 
assailed throughout the journey, they appeared to 
havea miraculous property of being never empty; 
for our vigilant Squire took eare to sack every thing 
that remained! from our evening repasts at the inns, 
to supply our next day’s luncheon. 

What luxurious noontide repasts have we made on 
the green sward by the side of a brook or fountain 
under a shady tree, and then what delicious siestas 
on our cloaks spread out on the herbage! 

We paused one day at noon, for a repast of this 
kind. It wasin a pleasant little green meadow, 
surrounded by hills covered with olive trees. Our 
cloaks were spread on the grass under an elm tree, 
by the side of a babbling rivulet; our horses were 
tethered where they might crop the herbage, and 
Sancho produced his alforjas with an air of triumph. 
They contained the contribution of four day’s journ- 
eying, but had been signally enriched by the forag- 
ing of the previous evening, in a plenteous inn at 
Antequera. Our Squire drew forth the heterogenous 
contents one by ove, and they seemed to have no end. 
First came forth a shoulder of roasted kid, very 
little the worse for wear, then an entire partridge, 
then a great morsel of salted codfish wrapped in pa- 
per, then the residue of a ham, then the half of a 
pullet, together with several rolls of bread and a rab- 
ble route of oranges, figs, raisins, and walnuts, His 
beta also had been recruited with some excellent 
wine of Malaga. At every fresh apparition from his 
larder, he could enjoy our lu¢icrous surprise, throw- 
ing himself back oo. the grass and shouting with 
laughter. 


Nothing pleased this simple-hearted valet more 
than to be compared, for his devotion to the trencher, 
to the renowned squire of Don Quixote. He was well 
versed in the history of the Don, and like most of 
the common people of Spain, he firmly believed it to 
be a true history. 

** Allthat, however, happened along time ago, 
aaa said he to me, one day, with an inquisitive 

ook. 

**A very long time,” was the reply. 

** I dare say more than a thousand years?”—still 
looking dubiously. 

‘* I dare say, not less.” 

The squire was satisfied. 

As we were making our repast above described, 
and diverting ourselves with the simple drollery of 
our squire, a solitary beggar approached us, who had 
almost the look of a pilgrim. He was evidently very 
old, with a gray beard, and supported himself on a 
staff, yet age had not borne him down; he was tall 
and erect, and had the wreck of a fine form. ie wore 
a round Andalusian hat, a sheepskin jacket and lea- 
ther breeches, gaiters and sandals. His dress, though 
old and patched, was decent, his demeanour manly, 
and he addressed us with that grave courtesy that is 


jto be remarked in the lowest Spaniard. We were 
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in a favourable mood for such a visiter, and in a freak 
of capricious charity gave him some silver, a loaf of 
fine wheaten bread, and a goblet of our choice wine 
of Malaga. He receivedthem thankfully, but with- 
out any grovelling tribute of gratitude. ‘Tasting the 
wine, he held it up to'the light, with a slight beam 
of surprise in his eye, then quaffing it off at a draught, 
‘it is many years,” said he, ** since I have tasted 
such wine. It isa cordial to an old man’s heart.”— 
Then looking at the beautiful wheaten loaf; ** Ben- 
dita sea tal pan!” (blessed be such bread.) So say- 
ing, he put it in his wallet. We urged him to eat it 
on the spot. ‘No, Signors,” replied he, **the wine 
I had to drink, or leave; but the bread I must take 
home to share with my family.” 

Our man Sancho sought our eye, and reading per- 
mission there, gave the old man some of the ample 
fragments of our repast; on condition, however, that 
he should sit down and eat a meal. He accordingly 
took his seat at some little distance from us, and be- 
gan to eat, slowly, and with a sobriety and decorum 
that would have become a hidalgo. ‘lhere was alto- 
gether a measured manner and a quiet self-possession 
about the old man that made me think he had seen 
better days; his language, too, though simple, had 
occasionally something picturesque and almost poe- 
tical in the phraseology. I set him down for some 
broken down cavalier. I was mistaken, it was no- 
thing but the innate courtesy of a Spaniard, and the 

oetical turn of thought and language often to be 
ound in the lowest classes of this clear witted peo- 

le. For fifty years, he told us, he had been a shep- 

erd, but now he was out of employ, and destitute. 
** When I was a young man,” said he, nothing 
could. harm or trouble me. 1 was always well, al- 
ways gay; but now | am seventy-nine years of age, 
and a beggar, and my heart begins to fail me.” 


Still he was nota regular mendicant, it was not un- 
til recently that want had driven him to this degra- 
dation, and he gave a touching picture of the strug- 
gle between hunger and pride, when abject destitu- 
tion first came upon him. He was returning from 
Malaga, without money; he had not tasted food for 
some time, and was crossing one of the great plains 
of Spain, where there were but few habitations. — 
When almost dead with hunger, -he applied at the 
door of a venta, or country inn. ‘*Perdona usted 
Dios hermano!” (excuse us, brother, for God sake!) 
was the reply—the usual mode in Spain of refusing 
abeggar. ‘‘i turned away,” said he, ‘‘with shame 
greater than my hunger,for my heart was yet too 
proud. IL came toa river with high banksand deep 
rapid current, and felt tempted to throw myself in; 
what should such an old worthless, wretched man 
as Llive for! But when 1 was onthe brink of the 
current, I thought on the blessed Virgin, and turned 
away. I travelled on until [ saw a country seat, ata 
little distance from the road, and entered the outward 
gate of the court-yard. ‘lhe door was shut, but their 
were two young signoras ata window. 1 approach- 
ed and begged: ‘*Perdona usted per Dios hermano!” 
(excuse us, brother, for God’s sake!) and the window 
closed. 1 crept out of the court-yard; but hunger 
way. I thought my 
hour was athand. So 1 laid myself down at the 
gate, commended myself to the holy Virgin, and 
covered my head to die, In a little while afterwards, 
the master of the house came home. Seeing me ly- 
ing at his gate, he uncovered my head, had pity on 
my gray hairs, took me into his house and gave me 
food. So, Signo:, you see that we should always put 
confidence in the protection of the Virgin. 


The old man was on his way to his native place 
Archidona, which was close by the summit of a steep 
and rugged mountain. He pointed to the ruins of its 
old Moorish Castle. That Castle, he said, was in- 
habited by a Moorish King at the times of the wars 
of Granada. Queen Isabella invaded it with a great 
army, but the King looked down from his castle 
among the clouds, and laughed her to scorn. Upon 
this, the Virgin appeared to the Queen, and guided 
her and her army up a mysterious path of the moun- 
tain, which had never before been known. When 
the Moor saw her coming, he was astonished, and 
springing with his horse froma precipice, was dashed 
to pieces. The marks of his horse’s hoofs, said the 
old man, are to be seen on the margin of the rock 
to thisday. And see, Signors, yonder is the road 
by which the queen and her army mounted; you see 
it like a riband up the mountain side; but the mira- 
cle is, that though it can be seen at a distance, when 
you come near, it disappears. ‘The ideal road to 
which he pointed, was evidently a sandy ravine of 
the mountain, which looked narrow and defined at a 
distance, but became broad and indistinct on an ap- 
proach. As the old man’s heart warmed with wine 
and wassail, he went on to tell us a story of the bu- 
ried treasure left under the earth by the Moorish 
king. His own house was next to the foundations of 
the castle. The curste and notary dreamt three 
times of the treasure, and went to work at the place 

ointed out in their dreams. His own son-in-law 

eard the sound of their pick-axes and spades at night. 
What they found no body knows; they became sud- 
denly rich, but kept their own secret. Thus the 
old man had once beén next door to fortune, but 
was (loomed never to get under the same roof. 


I have remarked that the stories of treasure bu- 
ried by the Moors, which prevail throughout Spain, 
are most current amongst the poorest people. It is 
thus kind nature consoles with shadows for the lack- 
of substantials. The thirsty man dreams of fountains 
and roaring streams, the hungry man of ideal ban- 


quets, and the poor man of heaps of hidden gold, 


nothing certainly is more magnificent than the ima- 
gination of a beggar. 

‘The last travelling sketch which I shall give is a 
curious scene at the little city of Loxa. This was a 
famous belligerent frontier post, in the time of the 
Moors, and repulsed Ferdinand from its walls. It 
was the strong-hold of vld-An Atar, the father-in- 
law of Boabdil, when that fiery veteran sallied forth 
with his son-in-law, on that disastrous inroad that 
ended in the death of the chieftain, and the capture 
of the monarch. Loxa is wildly situated in a broken 
mountain pass, on the banks of the Xenil, among 
rocks and groves, and meadows and gardens. ‘The 
people seem still to retain the bold fiery spirit of the 
olden time. Our inn was suited to the place. It was 
kept by a young, handsome Andalusian widow, whose 
trim busquina of black silk fringed with bugles, set 
off the play of a graceful form, and round pliant 
limbs. Her step was firm and elastic, her dark eye 
was full of fire, and the coquetry of her air, and va- 
rious ornaments of her person, showed that she was 
accustomed to be admired. 

She was well matched by a brother, nearly about 
her own age; they were perfect models of the Anda- 
Jusian majo and maja. He was tall, vigorous, and 
well formed, with a clean olive complexion, a dark 
beaming eye, and curling chestnut whiskers, that met 
under hischin. He was gallantly dressed in a short 
green velvet jacket, fitted to his shape, profusely de- 
corated with silver buttons, with a white handker- 
chict in each pocket. He had breeches of the same, 
with arow of buttons from the hips to the knees; a 
pink silk handkerchief round his neck, gathered 
through aring, on the bosom of a neatly plaited shirt; 
a sash round the waist to match bottinas or spatter- 
dashes of the finest russet leather, elegantly worked 
and open at the calves to show his stockings, and rus- 
set shoes setting off a well shaped foot. 

Ashe was standing at the door, a horseman rode 
up and entered into low and earnest conversation with 
him. He was dressed in a similar style, and almost 
with equal finery. A man about thirty, square built, 
with strong Roman features, handsome though slight- 
ly pitted by the small pox, with a free, bold, and 
somewhat daring air. His powerful black horse 
was decorated with tassels and fanciful trappings, and 
a couple of broad mouthed blunderbusses hung be- 
hind the saddle. He had the air of those contraban- 
distas that I have seen in the mountains uf Rondo, 
and, evidentiy had a good understanding with the 
brother of my hostess; nay, if 1 mistake uot, he was 
a favourite admirer of the widow. In fact, the 
whole inn, and its inmates, had something of a con- 
trabandista aspect, and the blunderbuss stood in a 
corner beside the guitar. ‘he horseman I have 
mentioned, passed his evening in the posada, and 
sang several bold mountain romances with great spi- 
rit. 

As we were at supper, two poor Asturians put in 
in distress, begging food and a night’s lodging. ‘hey 
had been waylaid by robbers, as they came from a 
fair amongst the mountains, robbed ot a horse, which 
carried all their stock in trade, stripped of their mo- 
ney and most of their apparel, beaten for having of- 
fered resistance, and lett almost naked in the road. 
My companion, witha prompt generosity, natural to 
him, ordered them a supper and a bed, and gave them 
“ supply of money to help them forward towards their 

ome. 

As the evening advanced, the dramatis person 
thickened. A large man, about sixty years of age, 
of powerful frame, came strolling in, to gossip with 
mine hostess. He was dressed in the ordinary Anda- 
lusian costume, but had a huge sabre tucked under 
his arm, wore large moustaches, and had something 
of a lotty swaggering air. Every one seemed to re- 
gard him with great deference. 

Our man, Sancho, whispered to us that he was Don 
Ventura Rodriguez, the hero and champion of Loxa, 
famous for his prowess and the sirength of his arm. 
In the time of the French invasion, he surprised six 
troopers who were asleep. He first secured their 
horses, then attacked them with his sabre; killed 
some, and took the rest prisoners. For this exploit, 
the king allows him a peceta, (the fifth of a duro, 
or dollar,) per day, and has dignified him with the 
title of Don. 


I was amused to notice his swelling language and 
demeanour. He was evidently a thorough Andalu- 
sian, boasting as he was brave. - His sabre was al- 
ways in his hand, or under his arm. He carried it 
always about him asa child does a doll, calls it his 
Santa Theresa, and says, that when he draws it, 
**tembla la tierra!” (the earth trembles!) 

1 sat until a late hour listening to the varied themes 
of the motley groupe, who mingled together with the 
unreserve of a Spanish posada. We had contraban- 
dista songs, stories of robbers, guerilla exploits, and 
Moorish legends. ‘The last one from our handsome 
landlady, who gave a poetical account of the infier- 
nos, or infernal regions of Loxa—dark caverns, in 
which subterraneous streams and waterfalls make a 
mysterious sound. The common people say they 
are money coiners, shut up there from the time of 
the Moors, and that the Moorish kings kept their 
treasures in these cayerns. 

Were it the purport of this work, I could fill its 
pages with the incidents and scenes of our rambling 
expedition, but other themes invite me. Journey- 
ing in this manner, we at length emerged from the 
mountains, and entered upon the beautiful Vega of 
Granada. Here we took our last mid-day’s repast 
under a grove of olive trees, on the borders of a ri- 
vulet, with the old Moorish capital in the distance, 
dominated by the ruddy towers of the Alhambra, 


more magnificent in shape and dimension. 


while far above it the snowy summit of the Sierra 
Nevada shone jike silver. The day was without-a 
cloud, and the heat of the sun tempered by cool 
breezes from the mountains; after our repast, we 
spread our cloaks and took our last siesta, lulled by 
the hamming of bees among the flowers, and the 
notes of the ring-doves from the neighbouring olive 
trees. When the sultry hours were past, we re- 
sumed our journey, and, after passing between 
hedges of aloes and Indian figs, and through a wil- 
derness of gardens, arrived about sun-set at the gates 
of Granada. 

To the traveller imbued with a feeling for the his- 
torical and poetical, the Alhambra of Granada is as 
much an object of veneration as is the Caaba, or sa- 
cred house of Mecca, to all true Moslem pilgrims. 
How many legends and traditions, true and fabulous, 
how many songs and romances, Spanish and Arabian, 
of love and war and chivalry, are associated with this 
romantic pile! ‘he reader may judge, therefore, of 
our delight, when, shortly after our arrival in Grana- 
da, the governor of Alhambra gave us permisson to 
occupy his vacant apartments in the Moorish palace. 
My companion was soon summoned away by the 
duties of his station, but I remained for several 
months spell-bound in the old enchanted pile. The 
following papers are the result of my reveries and 
researches, during that delicious thraldom. If they 
have the power of imparting’ any of the witching 
charms of the place to the imagination of the reader, 
he will not repine at lingering with me for a season 
in the legendary halls of the Alhambra. 


THE UNLUCKY PRESENT. 

The Rev. Mr. ——, minister of C—, in La- 
narkshire, (who died within the present century, ) was 
one of those unhappy persons, who, to use the words 
of a well known Scottish adage, ‘‘can never see green 
cheese but their een reels.”” He was extremely co- 
vetous, and that not only of nice articles of food, but 
many other things which do not generally excite the 
cupidity of the human heart. ‘Lhe following story 
is in corroboration of this assertion: Being on a 
visit one day at the house of one of his parishioners 
—a poor, lonely widow living in a moorland part of 
the parish—Mr. —— became fascinated by the 
charms of a little cast iron pot, which happened at 
the time to be lying on the hearth, full of potatoes 
for the poor waman’s dinner, and that of her chil- 
dren.—He had never in his life seen such anice litle 
pot. It wasa perfectly conceit of a thing. It wasa 
gem. No pot on earth could match it in symmetry. 
It was an object altogether perfectly lovely. ‘‘Dear 
sakel minister,” said the widow, quite overpowered 
by the reverend commendations of her pot; ‘if ye 
like the potas weel asa’ that, I beg ye’ll let me send 
itto the manse. It’s a kind o” erva, [superfluous] 
pot wi’ us; for we’ve a bigger yen, that weuse often« 
er, and that’s mair convenient every way for us. Sue 
ye’ll just tak a present on’t. Vil send it over the 
morn wi’ Jamie, when he gangs to the schule.”— 
“Oh!” said the minister, “1 can by no means permit 
you to be at so muchitrouble, Since you are so good 
as to give me the pot, Ill just carry it home with me 
in my hand. I’m so much taken with it, indeed, 
that | would really prefer carrying it myself.” After 
much altercation between the minister and widow, 
on this delicate point of politeness, it was agreed that 
he should carry home the pot himself. 

Off, then, he trudged, bearing this curious little 
culinary article alternate in his hand and under his 
arm, as seemed most convenient to him. Unfortu- 
nately, the day was warm, the way long, and the min- 
ister fat; so that he became heartily tired of his bur- 
den before he got half way home. Under these dis- 
tressing circumstances it struck him, that if, instead 
of carrying the pot awkwardly at one side of his per- 
son, he were to carry it onhis head, the burden would 
be greatly lightened; the principles of natural phi- 
losophy, which he had learned at college, inform- 
ing him, that when a load presses directly and imme- 
diately upon any cbject, itis far less onerous than 
when it hangs at the remote end of alever. Accor- 
dingly, doffing his hat, which he resolved to carry 
home in his hand, and having applied his handker- 
chief to his brow, he clapped the pot in an inverted 
fashion on his head; where, as the reader may sup- 
pose, it figured mugh like Mambrino’s helmet upon 
the crazed capital Of Don Quixote, only a great deal 
There 
was at first much relief and much comfort in this 
new mode of carrying the pot; but mark the result. 
The unfortunate minister having taken a by-path to 
escape observation found, himself, when still a good 


_way from home, under the iin dk of leaping over 


a ditch, which intercepted him in.gassing from ‘one 
field to another. He jumped; but surely no jump 
was ever taken so completely in, or, at least into, the 
dark, as this. ‘The concussion given to his person in 
descending, caused the helmet to become a hood; the 
pot slipped down over his face, and resting with its 
rim upon his neck stuck fast there; enclosing hig 
whole head as completely as ever that of new born 
child was enclosed by the filmy bag, with which na- 
ture, as an indication of future good fortune, some- 
times invests the noddles of her favourite offspring. 
What was worst of all, the nose, which had permit- 
téd the pot to slip down over it, withstood. every 
desperate attempt on the part of its proprietor, to 
make it slip back again; the contracted part or neck, 
ofthe patera being of such a peculiar form as to cling 
fast to the base of the nose, although it had found no 
difficulty in gliding along its hypothenase. Was 
ever a minister in a worse plight?’ Was there ever 
contretems sounlucky? Did ever any man—did ever 


any minister, so effectually hoodwink himself, or so 
thoroughly shut his eyes to the plain light of nature? 
What was to be done? The place was lonely; the 
way difficult and dangerous; human relief was remote, 
almost beyond reach. 
It was impossible even to cry for help. Or, if a 
ery could be uttered, it might reach in deafening re- 
verberation the ear of the utterer; but it would not 
travel. twelve inches further in any direction. To 
add to the distresses of the case, the unhappy suf- 
erer s00n found great difficulty in breathing. What 
with the heat occasioned by the beating of the sun on 
the metal, what with the frequent return of the same 
heated air on his lungs, he was in the utmost danger 
of suffocation. Every thing considered, it seemed 
likely that, if he did not chance to be relieved by 
some accidental wayfarer, there would soon be Death 
in the Pot. 
The instinctive love of life, however, is omni- 

prevalent; and even very stupid people have been 
found, when put to the push by strong imminent 
peril, to exhibit a degree of presence of mind, and 
exert a degree of energy, far above what might be 
expected from them, or what they were known to ~ 
exhibit or exert under ordinary circumstances. So 
it was with the pot-ensconsed minister of C———, 
Pressed by the urgency of his distresses, he fortu- 
| nately recollected that there was a smith’s shop ata 
distance of a mile across the fields, where, if he 
could reach before the period of suffocation, he might 
possibly find relief. Deprived of his eye-sight, he 
could act only as a man of feeling, and went on as 
cautiously as he’ could, with his hat in hand. Half 
sliding, over ridge and furrow, ditch and hedge, 
somewhat like Satan floundering over chaos, thé un- 
happy minister travelled, with all possible speed, as 
nearly as he could guess in the direction of the place 
of retuge. I leave it to the reader to conceive the 
surprise, the mirth, the infinite amusement of the 
smith and all the hangers-on of the smiddy, when, at 
length, torn and worn, faint and exhausted, blind 
and breathless, the unfortunate man arrived at the 
place, and let them know (rather | signs than 
words) the circumstances of his case. In the words 
of an old Scottish song, 

“Out cam the gude man, and high he shouted, 

Out cam the gude wife, and low she louted ; 

And a’ the town neighbours were gathered about it; 

And there was he, I trow!” 

‘The merriment of the company, however, soon gave 
way to the consideration of humanity. Ludicrous 
as was the minister, with such an object where his — 
head should have been, and with the feet of the pot 
pointing upwards like the horns of the great enemy, 
in was, nevertheless, necessary that he should be 
speedily restored to his ordiwary condition, if it 
were for no other reason than that he might continue 
to live. He was accordingly, et his own request, 
led into the smithy, multitudes flocking around to 
tender him their kindest offices, or to witness the 
process of his reJease; and having laid down his head 
upon the anvil, the smith lost no time in seizing and 
poising his goodly forehammer. ‘*Will I come sair 
on, minister!” exclaimed the considerate man of iron 
in at the brink of the pot. ‘As sair as ye like,**. 
was the minister’s answer; ** better a cha i’ the chafts 
than dying for the want of breath.” Thus permitted, 
the man let fall a hard blow; which fortunately broke 
the pot in pieces, without hurting the head which it 
enclosed, as the cook-maid breaks the shell of the 
lobster, without brushing the delicate food within, 
A few minutes of the clear air, and a glass from the 
gude wife’s bottle restored the unfortunate man of © 
prayer, but assuredly the incident is one which will 
long live in the memory of the parishioners of C—, 
—kdinburgh Literary Journal. 


BEWARE OF A DRUNKEN HUSBAND! 

Oh how many such heart-rending scenes have I 
been compelled to witness! I will relate one, the 
particulars of which will long be impressed upon my 
memory. ‘The husband and wife were both the play- 
mates of my youth. He was once rich and respecta- 
ble—she virtuous and happy. He became reduced by 
drunkenness, to the lowest degree of poverty and de- 
gradation, and his wife was of course, brought to aa 
exireme state of wretchedness, I was called to make 
her a professional visit, and found the husband stupid 
upon the floor, surrounded by all the disgusting ae- 
companiments ef a drunkard. ‘The poor ‘woman 
shivering under a few tattered remnants of bedding; 
and as | gazed upon her emaciated form, I could not 
refrain from weeping like a child over the innocent 
victim. <A few years since so lovely, so cheerful, so 
happy; and now so wretched! The constrast was 
too much. I remember well when her fond parents 
gave her away to the man of her choice; and I can 
still, as it were, see her rich blue eye moistened with 
the sacred tears of affection, as she fondly gazed upon 
the idol of her heart. That senseless, degraded be- 
ing is all that is left of himg-and that pale and grief 
worn form is all that nowremams of her. I remem- 
ber, too, the beauty andnedtness of their first dwell- 
ing, with ail its tasteful’ decérations. It was a little 
Paradisé, of which she was the guardian angel. It 
was a pleasant sight; fo see the husband and wife on 
a summer’s evening seated together on their piazza, 
enjoying sweet communion with each other, and re- 
velling in unmitigated happiness. That house is now 
a wretched hovel—and their happiness, the bitterest 
dregs ever drained from a eup of human misery.— 
They were hospitable——how coald they be otherwise? 
They were happy: and their kindly feelings could not 
but extend to those around them—their well replen- 
ished sideboard was free to all their friends, dnd how 
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could so happy@man refuse to partake of an exhila- 
rating beverage which he so freely urged upon others! 
He did partake; and sadpicek at him! He was 
‘* his own master, and knew how to govern himself 72 
He saw no danger; but took the viper to his bosom, 
and it stung him—and the accursed sting poisoned 
the fountain of all the finer feelings of nature. Now 
he lies there an awful warning to all mankind, to be- 
ware of the first indulgence! Where now are all 
the noble feelings of his manly heart! Where that 
strong and sublimated affection which he once bore 
for his lovely wife! Where the strength and beauty 
of his once energetic frame! And where his own 
self-respect, which elevated him above the thought of 
an act of meanness’ Ask that demon which now 
brooks over him with breath more poisonous than 
the Bohon Upas, and he will grin in horrid exulta- 
tion over his victim, and point significantly to the 
a J bottle at his side. 

he disease of the unfortunate female was produc- 
ed by grief and want of nourishment. She informed 
me that she had tasted nothing that day, and that her 
child had heen taken from her the day before, by a 
kind neighbour, to preserve its wretched life—and 
then she wept, and sobbed forth a prayer; and what 
was it, my friends? She invoked the blessings of hea- 
ven upon her child, and prayed in agony for her hus- 
band. Yes! she prayed for him, who yesterday 
snatched from herself and child the last morsel of 
food, and sold it for RUM! 

Oh! young ladies, beware of a drunken husband. 
For no language can describe the sorrows of his wife. 
Her days are spent in bitter toil, and all night long 
she weeps in unutterable anguish. She shuns the 
sight ef her former companions; for the remem- 
brance of the past embitters her sorrow: Her heart 
has sickened within her, and grief and famine have 
wasted away her frame. All her proud hopes have 
passed away like a dream—and who can give her 
comfort! The fondest affections of her heart are 
blighted, and she bas no hope but in the grave, Oh, 
young ladies, if it was the last word I ever expected 
to say to you, I would repeat—BEWARE OF A 
DRUNKEN HUSBAND!—Dr. Scott’s Address. 
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A CHAPTER ON AMERICA. 
American Cooking—Evening Parties—Dress. 
From Mrs. Troliope’s Domestic Manners of the 
Americans. 

In relating all I know of America, I surely must 
not omit so important a feature as the cooking. There 
are sundry anomalies in the mode of serving even a 
first-rate table; but as these are altogether matters of 
custom, they by no means indicate either indifference 
or neglect in this important business; and whether 
castors are placed on the table or on the sideboard, 
whether soup, fish patties, and salad be eaten iu or- 
thodox order or not, signifies but litue. 1am hardly 
capable, I fear, of giving a very erudite critique on 
the subject; general observations, therefore, must 
suffice. ‘he ordinary mode of living is abundant, 
but not delicate. They consume an extraordinary 
fam and beef steaks appear 
morning, noon, and night. In eating, they mix 
things together with the strangest incongruity ima- 
ginable. I have seen eggs and oysters eaten together; 
the sempiternal ham with apple sauce; beef steaks 
with stewed peaches; and salt fish with onions. The 
bread is every where excellent, batthey rarely enjoy 
it themselves, as they insist upon eating horrible, 
half-baked hot rolls, both morning and evening.— 
‘The butter is tolerable; but they have seldom such 
cream as every little dairy produces in England; in 
fact the cows are very roughly kept, compared with 
ours. Common vegetables are abundant, and are 
very fine. I never suw seacle, or cauliflowers, and, 
either from the want of summer rain, or the want of 
care, the harvest of green vegetables is much sooner 
over than with us. They eat the Indian corn ina 
great variety of forms; sometimes it is dressed green, 
and eaten like peas; sometimes it is broken to pieces 
when dry, boiled plain, and brought to table like 
rice; this dish is called hominy. ‘The flour of it is 
made into at least a dozen different sort of cakes; but, 
in my opinion, all bad. The flour, mixed in the 


proportion of one third with fine wheat, makes by far. 


the best bread I have ever tasted. 

I never saw turbot, salmon, or fresh cod} but the 
rock and shad are excellent. There is a great want 
of skill in the composition of sauces; not only with 
fish, but with every thing. They use very few made 
dishes, and I never saw any that would be approved 
by our savants. ‘They have an excellent wild duck, 
call@d the canvass back, which, if delicately served, 
would surpass the clack clock; but the game is infe- 
rior to ours; they have no hares, and I never saw a 
pheasant, They seldom indulge in second courses, 
with all their ingenious temptations to the eating a 
second dinner; but almost every table has its dessert, 
(invariably pronounced desart) which is placed on 
the table 5 ore the eloth is removed, and consists of 
pastry, preserved fruits, and creams. _They are 
‘+ extravagantly fond,” to use their Own’ phrase, of 
puddings, pies, and all kinds of “sweets,” particular- 
Jy the ladies; but they are by no means such connois- 
seurs in soups and ragouts as the gastronomes of 
Europe. Almost every one drinks water at table, 
and, by a strange contradiction, in the country where 
hard drinking is more prevalent than in any other, 

there is less wine taken at dinner; ladies rarely ex- 
ceed one glass, and the t majority of females 
never take any. In fact, the hard drinking, so uni- 
versally acknowledged, does-not take place at jovial 
dinners, but, to speak plain English, in solitary 


dram-drinking. Coffee is not served immediately 
after dinner, but makes part of the serious matter of 
tea-drinking, which comes some hours later. Mixed 
dinner parties of ladies and gentlemen are very rare, 
and, unless several foreigners are present, but little 
conversation passes at table. it certainly does not, 
in my opinion, add to the well ordering a dinner ta- 
ble, to set the gentlemen at one end of it and the la- 
died at the other; but it is very rarely that you find 
it otherwise. 

‘Their large evening parties are supremely dull; 
the men sometimes play cards by themselves, but if 
a lady plays, it must be for money; no ecarte, no 
chess; very little music, and that little lamentably 
bad. Among the blacks I heard some good voices, 
singing in tune; but I gee A ever heard a white 
American male or female, go through an air without 
being out of tune before the end of it; nor did I ever 
meet any trace of science in the singing I heard in 
society. ‘Io eat inconceivable quantities of cake, 
ice, and pickled oysters, and to show half their re- 
venue in silks and satins, seems to be the chief ob- 
ject that they have in these parties. 

The most agreeable meetings, I was assured by 
all the young people, were those to which no mar- 
ried women are admitted; of the truth of this state- 
ment I have not the least doubt. These exclusive 
meetings occur frequently, and often last to a late 
hour; on these occasions [ believe they generally 
dance. At regular balls married ladies are admitted, 
but seldom take much part in the amusement, The 
refreshments are always profuse and costly, but taken 
in a most uncomfortable manner. I have known many 
private balls, where every thing was on the most 
liberal scale of expense, where the gentlemen sat 
down to supper in one room, while the ladies took 
theirs, standing, in another. 

What we call pic-nics are very rare, and, when at- 
tempted, do not often succeed well. ‘The two sexes 
can hardly mix for the greater part of a day without 
great restraint and ennui; it is quite contrary to their 
general habits; the favourite indulgences of the gen- 
Uemen (smoking cigars and drinking spirits) can 
neither be indulged in with decency, nor resigned 
with complacency. 

The ladies have strange ways of adding to their 
charms. ‘They powder themselves immoderately, 
face, neck and arms, with pulverised starch; the ef- 
fect is indescribably disagreeable by day-light, and 
not very favourable at any time. They are also most 
unhappily partial to false hair, which they wear in 
surprising quantities; thisis the more to be lamented, 
as they, generally, have very fine hair of their own. 
I suspect this fashion to arise from an indolent mode 
of making their toilet, and from accomplished la- 
dies’ maids not being very abundant; it is less trou- 
ble to append a bunch of waiving curls here, there, 
and everywhere, than to keep their native tresses in 
perfect order. 

Though the expense of the ladies’ dress greatly 
exceeds, in proportion to their general style of liv- 
ing, that of the ladies of Europe, it is very far (ex- 
cepting in Philadelphia) from being in good taste. — 
They do not consult the seasons in the colours or in 
the style of their costume; I have often shivered at 
seeing a young beauty picking her way through the 
snow with a pale rose-coloured bonnet, set on the 
top of her head; I knew one young lady whose pretty 
little ear Was actually frost-bitten from being thus 
exposed. ‘They never wear muffs or boots, aud ap- 


pear extremely shocked at the sight of comfortable | * 


walking shoes and cotton stockings, even when they 
have to step to their sleighs over ice and snow. They 
walk in the middle of winter with their poor little 
toes pinched into a miniature slipper, incapable of 
excluding as much moisture as might bedew a prim- 
rose. I niust say, in their excuse, however, that they 
have, almost universally, very pretty feet. ‘They do 
not walk well, nor, in fact, do they ever appear to 
advantage when in movement. 1 know not why this 
should be, for they have abundance of French danc- 
ing masters among them, but, somehow, or other, it 
is the fact. 1 fancied I could ofien trace a mixture 
of affectation and shyness in their little, mincing, 
unsteady step, and the ever-changing position of the 
hands. ‘They do not ‘dance well; perhaps I should 
rather say, they do not look well dancing; lovely as 
their faces are, they cannot, in a position that exbi- 
bits the whole person, atone fo#the want of tour- 
nure, and for the universal defect in the formation 
of the bust, which is rarely full, or gracefully 
formed. ° 

I never saw an American man walk or stand well; 
notwithstanding their frequent militia drillings, they 
are nearly all hollow chested and round shouldered; 
pevhaps this is occasioned by no officer daring to say 
to a brother free-born ‘* hold up your head;”? what- 
ever the =. the = is wey remarkable to a 
stranger. In stature, and in physiognomy, a t 
majority of the population, both male 
strikingly handsome, but they know not how to do 
their own honours; half as much comeliness else- 
where would produce ten times as much effect. 


Montreal.—Since the affair of the 21st, the mili- 
tary force in Montreal and its vicinity have been 
kept constantly on the alert, to prevent disturbances. 
On the discharge of rockets from the barracks in the 
town, the artillery at St. Helens’ immediately cross 
over to thetown. ‘The Montreal Gazette announces 
the arriyal on the 4th instant, of the Grenadier and 
Light Companies of the 24th Regiment, in the Her- 
cules Steamer; which were to assist the 15th Regi- 
ment in doing garrison duty, which had become se- 


vere. 


SELECT POETRY. 
THE SONG OF THE GIFTED. 


BY MRS, HEMANS, 


That voice re-measures 
Whatever tones and melancholy pleasures 
The things of nature utter; birds or trees, 
Or where the tall grass ’mid the heath-plant waves, 
Mermur and music thin of sudden breeze.—Coleridge. 


I beard asong upon the wandering wind, 

A song of many tones—though one full soul 
Breathed through them all imploringly ; and made 
All nature as they pass’d, all quivering leaves, 
And low responsive reeds and waters, thrill 

As with the consciousness of human prayer. 

At times the passion kindled melody 

Might seem to gush from Sappho’s fervent heart, 
Over the wild sea-wave: at times the strain 
Flow’d with more plaintive sweetness, as if born 
Of Petrarch’s voice, beside the lone Vaucluse ; 
And sometimes, with its melancholy swell, 

A graver sound was mingled, a deep note 

Of Tasso’s holy lyre ; yet still the tones 

Were of a suppliant—* Leave me not!” was still 
The burden of their music; and I knew 

The lay which genius, in its loneliness, 

Its own still world amidst th’ o’erpeopled world, 
Hath ever breathed to Love. 


They crown me with the glistening crown, 
Borne from a deathless tree ; 
I hear the pealing music of renuwn— 
O Love! forsake me not! 
Mine were a lone dark lot, 
Bereft of thee! 


They tell me that my soul can throw 
A glory o’er the earth ; 
From thee, from thee, is caught that golden glow! 
Shed by thy gentle eyes, 
lt gives to flower and skies, 
A bright, new birth! 


Thence gleams the path of morning, 

Over the kindling hills, a sunny zone! 

Thence to its heart of hearts, the Rose is burning 
With lustre not its own! 
Thence every wood-recess 
Is fill’d with loveliness, 

Each bower to ringdoves and dim violets known. 


I see all beauty by the ray 
That streameth from thy smile; 
Oh! bear it, bear it not away! 
Can that sweet light beguile ? 
Too pure, too spirit-like, it seems, 
To linger long by earthly streams; 
I clasp it with th’ alloy 
Of fear midst quivering joy, 
Yet must I perish if the gift depart— 
Leave me not, Love! to mine own beating heart! 


The music from my lyre 
With thy swift step would flee; 

The world’s cold breath would quench the starry fire 
In my deep soul—a temple filled with thee! 

Seal’d would the fountains lie, 

The waves of barmony, 
Which thou alone canst free! 


Like a shrine ‘midst recks forsaken, 
Whence the oracle hath fled ; 

Like a harp which none might waken 
But a mighty master dead ; 

Like the vase of a perfume scatter’d, 
Such would my spirit be ; 

So mute, so void, so shatter’d, 
Bereft of thee ! 


Leave me not, Love! or if this earth 
Yield not for thee a home, 
If the bright summer-land of thy pure birth 
Send thee a silvery voice that whispers—-* Come!” 
Then, with the glory from the rose, 
With the sparkle from the stream, 
With the light thy rainbow presence throws 
Over the poet's dreain ; 
With all th’ Elysian hues, 
Thy pathway that suffuse, , 
With joy, with music, from the fading grove, 
Take me, too, heavenward, on thy wing, sweet Love! 


From the Daily Albany Argus. 
MORNING.—From an old MS. 


The unseen sun is coursing up the sky, 
And Night her weary sentinels has withdrawn, 
Yet drooping clouds hang low and heavily, 
As ‘twere their purpose to shut out the dawn; 
And the dense mist reposes on the lawn 
In an unmoving stillness. One might deem 
A soporific spell were laid upo 
The life of Nature, she so much doth seem 
Like scme rapt slumberer in the enchantment of a dream. 


But list! Astirring sound among the trees 
Tells that the wind hath risen; and the sway 
Of their lithe branches to the strengthening breeze 
That has begun upon,the earth to play, 
Breaks up the sleep on Nature’s pulse that lay; 
And there's a signal passed from cloud to cloud— 
*Tis the keen hghtning, that*has cleft its way 
With the hoarse thunder, calling, fast and leud, 
The pent Bs _— from out its white and vaporous 
shroud. 


There is a freshness in the morning air, 
When the warm rain descendeth to the ground, 
And the young flowers have closed their petals fair, 
And the bird’s hymn is hush ; and not a sound 
Is heard o'er all the glistening landscape round, 
Save the fast pattering on the shining leaves, 
Whose pliant tips to the light drops rebound, 
Or save the constant dripping from the eaves, 

Soft as the dulcet song the wind-swept harp string 

weaves, 


Ye cannot tell how the sick blossom springs 


| To greet the moisture of the falling shower, 


Nor to the tender plants and growing things 
What pleasant speech it utters. To the bower 
It bringeth redolence, and the faint flower 
Rejoices to perceive its coming nigh. 
To them ‘tis grateful, as in trouble’s hour, 
When our own fount of feeling has run dry, 
To mark kind tears distil from a fond sister’s eye. 


Throw up the casement, let the sweet air bring 

Its precious burthen to thy stifling room, 

With its light sweep rare odors winnowing 

From out the young day’s garnered perfume. 

O, who his living spirit would inhume, 

And bury in dull sleep! There comes a night 

Whose long, long watch no morning may illume; 

Then rouse thee, dreamer, with the dawning light, 
While earth her virgin charms unfoldeth to thy sigtit. 


PRAYER. 


Go, when the morning shineth, 
Go, when the moon is bright, 

Go, when the eve declineth, 
Go in the bush of night ; 

Go with pure mind and feeling, 
Fling earthly thoughts away, 

And in thy chamber kneeling, 
Do thou in secret pray. 


Remember all who love thee, 
All who are loved by thee ; 
Pray for those who hate thee, 
If any such there be ; 
Then for thyself in meekness, 
A blessing humbly claim, 
And link with each petition 
Thy great Redeemer’s name. 


Or if ’tis e’er denied thee 
In solitude to pray, 
Should holy thoughts come o’er thee, 
When friends are round thy way ; 
E’en then the silent breathing 
Of thy a raised above, 
Will reach his throne of glory, 
Who is Mercy, Truth, and Love. 


Oh! not a joy or blessing, 
With this can we compare, 
The power that he hath giv’n us 
To pour our souls in prayer! 
Whene’er thou pin’st in sadness, 
Before His footstool fall, * 
And remember in thy gladness, 
His grace who gave thee all. 
[Edin. Lit. Jour. 


MARRIED. 


On Thursday evening, at the seat of Thos. Badaraque, 
Esq. by the Rev. Dr. Livingston, Mr. AUGUSTUS ML 
MUNGE, to Miss RACHEL WATSON, all of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 7th inst by the Rev. Mr. Win- 
chester, Mr. MATHIAS H. LEE, to Miss ELENOR H. 
MATTHEWS, both of this city. 

At Louisville, Ky. on the 28th ult. by the Rev. G. W. 
Ashbridge, Mr. THOMAS J. ALLEN, of Philadelphia, to 
— MARY R. daughter of Mr. R. J. Dunn, of the former 
place. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Geo. G. Cookman, 
Mr. THOMAS RICKARDS, to Miss PAMELA BROAD- 
NIX, all of this city. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. J. L. Grant, SAMU- 
EL J. REES, to Miss MARGARET RUHL, 

On Tuesday evening, 5th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Hughes, 
JOHN LEE, of Frederick county, Maryland, to HARRIET 
CARROL, daughter of the late Charles Carrol, Esq. of 
Baltimore. 

On Sunday evening, 10th insteby the Rev. Mr. Clay, 
Mr. ASA WIIA3, to Miss MARY ANN JONES, all of 
Southwark. 

On Thursday evening, 7th init by the Rey. P. F. Mayer, 
Mr. CHAS. M. MILLER, teMiss LOUISA FREDERICK- 
SON, both of this city. 

On the &th inst. by the Rev. Joseph Holdich, Mr. WM. 
RIDGWAY, to Miss MARGARET T. OLDDEN, both of 
Darby, Chester county, Pa. 

On Lemay 4 7th inst. at St. Dennis’ Church, Hartford 
Township, Delaware county, by the Rev. Mr. Kindelon, 
Mr. PATRICK CHRISTY, of Philadelphia, to Miss MAR- 
GARET, eldest daughter of Mr. Neal Kelly, of the former 

lace. 
‘ On Monday evening, by the Rev. Manning Force, Mr. 


THOMAS HACKETT, to Miss ALICE LEWELLEN, all 
of this city. 
DIED. 


On Wednesday morning, Mrs. REBECCA LEE, in the 
65th year of her age. ' 

On Tuesday morning, 5th inst. after a long and painful 
illness, Mrs. CATHERINE REAT, aged 80 years. 

On Thursday evening, 7th inst. HARRIET THERESA 
RUSSELL. only daughter of James Russell, Printer, aged 
3 years and 7 months. 

On Thursday, 7th inst. Mrs. RACHEL COOK, widow 
of George H. Cook, in the 4tith year of her age. 

On Tuesday evening, Sth inst. at an advanced age, 
CATHARINE GROVES. 

Lately, Mrs. MARY HOLLAND, late consort of Mr. 
Edward Holland, nurse in the men’s medical ward of the 
Philadelphia alms house. 

At New Brunswick, N. J. on Tuesday, the Rev. PETER 
P. ROOSE, pastor of the Reformed Duteh church at Brook- 


lyn, L. I. 
On Friday afternoon, Mrs. WOOD, Widow of Isaac 
a Sen. Boat-builder, deceased, of the Northern Li- 
rties. 


On Friday, 8th inst. WM. HENRY SELLERS, son of 
Joseph Sellers, aged 7 years. 

On Friday morning, at his lodgings in Sansom street, 
SAMUEL W. SMITH, Merchant, of Lewistown, Pa. 

On the afternoon of the6th inst. ISABELLA, daughter 
of the late Charles L. Peale, aged 4 years. 

In the Pennsylvania Hospital, on the 6th inst. THOS. 
SMITH, a Cooper and Farmer, from York County, Penn. 
aged about 40 yeats. - 

XP The editor of the paper published in York, is re- 
spectfully requested to copy the above. 

On Friday morning, 8th inst. WM. SHAW QUIGLEY, 
son of Mr. John Quigley, aged 1 year and 1] months. 

On Thursday evening, CECILIA, daughter of the late 
David Hogan, in the 24th year of her age. 


(cp Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Parytine of 
every description executed with neatness, accuracy, 
and despatch, at this office, 
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